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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 

| does not devote one-half its space to telling how good 
| the other half is. It is furnished to single subscri- 
| bers 5 years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50; to sub- 
' serikers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as 

| we must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
|, polities, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 


FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
| advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
| worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
| we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
| sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
| deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade 
| at the expense of our subscribers who are our friends, 
| through the medium of these columns ; but we shall 
| not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between sub- 
| scribers and honorable business men who advertise, 
| nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This offer 
| holds good one month after the transaction causing 

| the complaint; that is, we must have notice within 
| that time. Medical advertisements positively re- 
| fused. In all cases in writing to advertisers say, “I 
saw your advertisement in the FARM JOURNAL.” 














4 This paper reaches subscribers from the 20th of the 

preceding month to the 5th of the month of issue, each 

| getting it at nearly the same date each month—read and 
| re-read until the new paper comes. ~@O 
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Farmers and wives arise, 
And children spring from beds, 
Rubbing their sleepy eyes 
. And scratching tousled heads. 
Thus does each new day start, 
Bringing new life and charm ; 
Rousing to vim each heart, 
Comes dawn upon the farm. 
MEIERS. 
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Uneasy lies the head where flies abound. 


Give the busy birds a chance, if you 
love us. 


in this page, and don’t worry. It’s an 


f Put your trust in the Fair Play notice 
01 








insurance policy that costs ‘you mathiee, 
Read it. 

It is better not to know too much that 
isn’t true. 

Nobody knows what bugs a day may 
bring forth. 

Before you make an important bargain 
see what your wife thinks about it. 

Tim says that it is very easy to buy on 
time, but not so easy to pay on time. 

The camel is a patient, industrious beast 
of burden, but he didn’t hump himself. 

How is your neighbor coming on with 
his work ? Maybe he needs a lift. Warm 
his heart by asking if he does, and be 
ready to help. 
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LIL’ MOSE—OUR DOG 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 


He is glossy and black as a raven’s wing, 
With a tiny white star on his breast ; 

With four white feet, and between his ears 
Is a tuft of hair like a crest. 


He loves us all, from the man of the house 
To the little man in the high-chair ; 
And he frolics and sleeps to his heart’s 
content 
If the day be dark or fair. 


As the weeks go by and the months go by, 
Our love for him grows and grows; 

We scarcely think we could keep the house 
If it did not hold Lil’ Mose. 


Only a dog, but his heart is full 
Of love for his dear home-nest, 

His feeding-place, and his cushioned chair, 
And the friends whom he knows the best. 


Only a dog but two years old, 
But it’s many a thing he knows; 
And when we speak of the family 
We always include Lil’ Mose! 


-- eee 


No sliasiioeni ever set a ; pelaliiielccs 
back, but many a neighborhood has been 
ruined by its tavern. 


He who laughs last laughs best is true by 
just half; 
He who laughs first is sure of his laugh. 


It is a good plan to have some things 
always on hand—salt for the stock, pulleys, 
forks and harness supplies for the hay- 
makers, and timber for the pies. 

Jobson : ‘‘ How do you get on with your 
farming ?’’ Dobson, recently from the 
city: ‘‘ Fine. I have got so that I can eat 
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corn | bread without shaking a wry (rye) 
face.’ 


On some farms the dog can not find a 
drop of water if he runs half a day for 
it. See that he has a chance to have a 
drink just as often as the rest of the folks. 


A system of disorder 
Pervades the entire place, 

But it does not cloud the sunny smile 
That beams on Peter’s face; 

Nor does the rush of seed-time 
Disturb his even pace. 


The man to like is one who has decided 
convictions ; who is not swayed in his 
opinions by every passing breeze of argu- 
ment. Yet we shall have to except two 
kinds of men who never change their 
opinions—foolish men and dead ones. The 
man who will not learn from another is 
a stiff-necked mossback sitting on the tail 


of progress, and as unpleasant to get | 


along with as a sore thumb. 
HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 412 

When the settled spring weather comes 
everything is astir. The cattle fret for 
the pasture, the horses are restive in their 
stalls, and the beasts, birds and insects of 
the wood and field exhibit renewed activ- 
ity. Itis the season of mating and nest 
building with the birds, and the most pro- 
lifie period in the dairy and sheepfold. 
This awakening from the sloth and tor- 
pidity of winter is not confined to the 
birds, insects and lower animals; man, too, 
participates in the universal reawakening, 
and his restlessness is manifested in divers 
ways. 

I live on a much-traveled road and see 
most that passes in the course of a day. 
On the first day of April many ‘‘ mov- 
ings’’ pass Elmwood, and sometimes it 
seems as though the entire neighborhood 
had become possessed of a desire to flit to 
new homes. Many of these folks are 
chronic movers, seldom remaining more 
than a year in a place. 
ring spring they are seized with an over- 
powering impulse to make a change, and 
off they go; and so, in time, this annual 
changing becomes a fixed habit, if I may 
be permitted to use a seeming paradox. 
Others less fortunate, the derelicts who 
have spent the winter in the county home, 
are also astir. With the return of the 
vernal equinox their sluggishness i scl 
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off, and they take to the road, and work- 
ing a little and eating a good deal, and 
with a haymow for a lodging, they may be 
seen any day upon the road going nowhere 
in particular. Some of them are as well- 
known in the community as the rural mail- 
carrier ; some are the last representatives 
of old families gone to seed, and others 
are the harmless simpletons we have 
always with us. 

Pedlers and hucksters of various sorts, 
having spent the winter I know not where 
nor how, take to the road with their rat- 
tletrap wagons and decrepit horses, and 
the air resounds with the cries of ‘‘ old 
iron, rags and bones.’’ On some warm 
evening the piping of the ‘‘ knee-deep ’’ 
in the near-by swamps is borne upon the 
still air, anda few mornings later we hear 
the strident tooting of the fish-pedler’s 
horn, and gratify our desire by the pur- 
chase of a dozen herring, those harbingers 
of spring an@ the sure forerunners of the 
appetizing shad. 

When the weather is a little more set- 
tled and the roads have lost their rough- 
ness, I hear some morning the well-known 
tinkle-tinkle of the bell of our friend the 
knife and scissors-grinder. Him we count, 
as we do the fish pedler, among our friends, 
though he is on a little more intimate foot- 
ing than the latter. We have known him 


now for three or four years, and we feel . 


as though he were a neighbor. He is not 


the peripatetic grinder who pushes his ap-_ - 


paratus ahead of him like a barrow, but 
travels in the dignity of a wagon drawn 
by a well-kept horse. The grindstone and 
emery-wheel take up part of the covered 
dearborn, while the other part allows room 
for a cot. 
first decided that the scissors-grinder was 
worthy of being catalogued on our list of 
friends, and she was won over by observ- 
ing the sincere attachment that existed 
between the grinder and his Scotch ter- 
rier, as well as by the excellent care he 
took of his horse. The dog is in some 
respects as interesting as his master. He 
seems to know everything, and his power 
of expression is really remarkable. 

Our friend, the grinder, is always cheer- 
ful, though I sometimes suspect that 
under his careless laughter there lurks a 
life sorrow. Indeed, he has admitted as 


much by taking us into his confidence suf- ’ 


ficiently to tell us that his wife has been 
dead for several years, and he showed us 
with pride a picture of his boy, for whose 
future he is endeavoring to provide. He 
does his work well and I like him for that. 
When he has sharpened our scissors and 
cutlery he burnishes them till they look 
like new. 

When he comes this way he regularly 
makes his camp in a piece of woodland of 
which he knows I am very careful, and 


SHADOWS ON THE LAKE 
In calm and dreaming silence 
The westering Sun drops low ; 
Past darkling firs and purpling hills 
Which gravely watch him go. 
Then o’er the lake’s deep bosom 
The sunset shad- 
ows creep; 
And lapping 








I think it was Harriet who - 
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while he daily solicits trade in the villages 
roundabout, he- returns at night to his 
camp so long as he remains in this neigh- 
borhood. Sometimes in the evening I join 
him beside his cheerful fire, and I find him 
interesting and quite a philosopher. His 
trade extends over a considerable range 
of country, and he is afforded opportunity 
to study human nature at first hand, and 
some of his observations are keen and 
analytical. I have no doubt that he has 
well-considered opinions with respect to 
Harriet and me, though I have never 





JUNE 
BY LYDIA M. DUNHAM 0O’NEIL 
The wind blows over the pasture field, 
And ripples the sea-green grass; 
The daisies nod and curtsey low 
To all who chance to pass. 
A brown thrush, ‘perched on a thorny 
hedge, 
Warbles a merry tune, 
Announcing to all who pause to hear 
That this is June. 
Strawberries, tempting, ripe and red, 
Hang luscious on the stem; 
So big, so bright—like rubies rare 
In a monarch’s diadem. 


- The mountain laurels ‘are covered o’er 


With a mass of dainty bloom, - 
- Decking the hills in-holiday garb, 
For. this is June. 
/ Qn. the ‘seft,- brown - banks of: a deep, 
. .- dark pool, ; 
Tanned, barefoot urchins lie, a, 
And gaze above, at the fleecy clouds- 
That float through the sunny sky. 
Butterflies Janguidly wing their flight. 
In the drowsy heat of noon, . 
And cattle browse in a beech- tree’s shade, 
For this is June. 


Withered are April’s violets,— 
Blossoms of May have died; 

But who regrets, since June is here, 
And June is Summer’s bride? 

The air is heavy with odors sweet, 
Sweet is the honey-bees’ croon; 

Sweet is life in this dear old world, 
And sweet is June. 





pressed him for an expression of them for 
reasons that my readers will understand 

This nomadic life does not attract me, 
but I can plainly see how the call of the 
open road appeals to my friend, the 
grinder. He apparently has lost the home 
instinct, the free life he leads suits his 
temperament, and every day opens up a 
new environment. ‘‘A rolling — stone 
gathers no moss’’ I tell him, and he re- 
torts by saying that “‘ a sitting hen never 
gets fat’’; and there the discussion ends. 
Perhaps the folks he visits every year are 
glad to see him chiefly for the little break 
in the continuity of daily life his coming 
affords. I am free to confess that I expe- 
rience a pleasant sensation when I hear 
the tinkle-tinkle of his bell on a pleasant 
spring morning. 





NOW FOR HAYING 
The wagons, rakes, the carriers in the 
barn and all the tools that are used, 
should be adjusted beforehand to do their 
work right. 
Please don’t let your grass get too old 
before cutting. It is better to begin to 


cut a little bit earlier rather than to finish 


too late. 

Timothy should be cut just as the bloom 
is falling and as soon in the morning as 
the dew is off. If the grass is very thick, 
it will be well to cut in the afternoon ; it 
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will wilt during the night and the-dew. 
will not hurt it. This will let you-begin 
hauling earlier the next day than if cut 
in the morning. 

Cut clover as soon as dew is off in the 
morning. Don’t let it get too old before 
cutting. At noon shake out the bunches 
and rake into windrows before the even- 
ing dew gets on it and let it lie until next 
day. It spoils clover hay to get too dry, 
nor should it be put in the barn when wet 
with rain or dew, but a little sap won’t 
hurt it. 

If you want to be married in June, and 
she wants to, do so. The haying can wait 
a day or two. 





SEEN FROM AN OBSERVATORY 
BY OLD FATHER TIME 


It’s never too early te 
mend. 

The devil always takes 
pride in a nice, busy gos- 
siper. 

If the saddest words are, 
‘‘It might have been,’’ the 


is but it might have been 
prevented.’’ 

Money makes the mare 
go, and it is also the only 
thing that will make the 
collector go. 

It’s a wise Representa- 
tive who knows his own bill 
after the Senate has got through with it. 

After all there’s one consolation — if 
you haven’t the income you don’t ‘have 
to pay the tax. 

Woman always has this advantage over 
man—man may occasionally lose all inter- 
est in life, but woman never can so long 
as the styles keep changing. 

To areal gentleman a woman is as old 
as she says she is. 

June was invented to confute the pessi- 
mist, but he gets around it by saying that 
winter will soon be here. 

We’ve given them about everything 
else—let’s give them the vote. 

Nothing in the universe is in a state of 
complete rest—except Peter Trees 
and his kind. 





OFFICE 


A man holds office for a while, and 
bleeds and dies in flossy style, to save 
our bulwarks from decay, and then upon 
a fateful day he finds he is an also ran 
— the office job has dumped the man. 
And does he then gird up his loins, and 
say: ‘‘I’ll go and chase the coins as in 
the sunny days gone by, ere I began to 
bleed and die?’’ Ah, no! He’s done 
with useful toil; you will not see him 
till the soil, or curry down old Dobbin’s 
legs, or scratch around to find the eggs. 
He will ‘not plant thé corn in May, or 
bale the fragrant, juicy hay, or paint 





‘the fence, or prune the trees, or herd 


the humble bumblebees. The office germ 
is in his brain, and all your pleadings are 
in vain. He has no use for sweat-earned 
kale; he’ll camp upon the Party’s trail, 
where all the dreary has-beens throng, 
and beg for hand-outs from the strong. 
He’d rather have some dinky job awarded 
by the ‘‘statesmen’’ mob than ornament 
his native town by holding some posi- 
tion down, You learn a lot of tricks and 
guile, you lose your grip on things werth 
whil 


eye, when once you's Sees 
and die. 1 MASON. 
[Copyright by situ cue a 


next saddest often are, “‘It 


ful work you close your 
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nl “DAIRY AND STOCK yee.) 


A lot of hogs in a hog lot promise a lot 
of money in the inside pocket. 

It is a wise cow that knows her own 
calf; but she does all the same. 


When a cow produces a half ton of but- 
ter per year, as some do, she has a right 
to be called a factory. 


June grass is the best asset of the dairy 
at this season. It means a let up on the 
heart-breaking feed bills. 

It seems absurd to sell the heifer calves 
to the butcher and then turn around and 
pay $75 or $100 for a fresh cow. Seems 
like throwing away money. 


Suppose this question were up for de- 
bate: ‘‘ Resolved that a mongrel dog is of 
more value than many sheep.’’ Is there 
any doubt how it would be decided? 


There will be fewer scrub horses in the 
future than there have been heretofore. 
It is no longer considered good business to 
breed to diseased and crippled stallions. 


Le 


HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 


Weanlings should be well halter-broken 
before being turned to pasture. 

They should be left in the pasture only 
during the day for the first week or so, 
depending upon the weather conditions. 

When visiting the pasture, call the colts 
by name and give them some grain, a lump 
of sugar or an apple. 

Never disappoint them,—always have 
a dainty in your pocket. 

Properly trained in colthood a horse will 
follow his owner and obey his voice as 
faithfully as a dog. 

My horses will come at call from any 
distance, as far as the voice will carry. 

For a week or two keep the mare and 
young colt in a box stall at night and in a 
pasture near the farm buildings during 
the day. 

If the mare is to be used on the farm, 
let the work be light. 

Rare good judgment is required in work- 
ing a mare that is suckling a colt. 

The breeding mare can work in to ad- 
vantage as the third work horse on the 
farm, doing the light, short-hour work. 

Never let the colt nurse if the mare is 
heated. 

Strip a little of the milk from the mare 
to relieve the udder. 

Digestive disturbances will follow nurs- 
ing the heated mare, and often a check in 
growth. 

The breeding season, i. e., the most gen- 
eral breeding season, is at hand. Remem- 
ber that with a good mare there is always 
more certainty of a good colt. 


6+ 


FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


If the fodder corn has not been planted, 
don’t be disecouraged—put it in right away. 

It will grow in three months if the seed is 
good. Plant in drills so it can be cultivated. 

Remember that corn is a sun plant, and 
the stand must. not be too close. 

A cow that is to calve at this time of 
the year, on flush pasture, should be kept 
in a box stall on dry feed for a time, if 
in high condition. 

A few days before she is due to calve, 
she should be given a half-pound of Epsom 
salts and one cupful of molasses, diluted 
m-water,. 

If the udder is swollen and hard, it may 
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be best to draw a little milk from it to 
relieve it. After the calf is born repeat 
the dose of Epsom salts and molasses. 

Always give warm water to drink, and 
a warm bran mash. 

Keep the cow quiet, avoid drafts of cold 
air, and you will seldom have any trouble. 

Only quiet, kind, fast milkers should be 
allowed in the dairy barn. 

The act of parturition sets up a lot of 
undesirable excitement among the other 
cows, which in sympathetic animals may 
bring on premature calving. 

Oatmeal boiled and made into a gruel 
and mixed with milk, is an excellent feed 
for calves. 

Don’t shut the bull up in a dark, lone- 
some place. 

Make his quarters strong and safe, but 









A Fine Mount 
let him see what is going on and he will 
be contented and more kind. 

Never trust a bull, but don’t be cruel. 


See 


MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL DONE) 


A smal flock of sheep on every farm 
will much more than pay its way. 

Properly managed, a flock of sheep is 
always profitable. 

If many sheep are kept, it is best to 
divide them into small flocks. 

If an oversupply of milk is caused by 
flush pasture, the ewes should be returned 
to the pens on dry feed for a few days, or 
a part of each day for a time. 

A close watch should be had to keep 
the lambs growing rapidly, and this can 
only be done by feeding the ewes skilfully. 

The lambs must be coaxed to eat grain 
in the lamb creep as soon as possible. 

While the ewe is yielding milk for her 
lamb she is also growing a fleece. 

The ewes should be judged very much 
as a dairy cow—good milkers grow their 
lambs most rapidly. 

It is not wise to turn the sheep in pasture 
and leave them indefinitely, as some do. 

The owner should see them every day, 
and each time take them some dainty. 

Don’t leave the flock out in heavy rains. 

Dock the lambs early. A sharp chisel 
should be used, and tar put on the wound 
at once. 

Look out for the water supply. Be sure 
that it is clean and plentiful. 

Sheep like a great variety of feed. Get 
ready to sow the turnip seed. 

Do your sheep know your voice and 
scatter to the far side of the field when 
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they hear it? There is something wrong 
with your voice. You had better get the 
harshness taken out of it. 
BRISTLES 
BY GEORGE 

Hogs should be fed three times a day. 

If on good pasture, the slop may be 
light; the judgment of the feeder must 
determine the quantity. 

Young pigs that are weaned should be 
fed four or five times each day. 

Feed enough to keep up a rapid growth. 

Feed so that the troughs are eaten clean. 

If any food is left, sweep it out and give 
a little less the next time. 

Keep the appetite keen and the gain 
steady. 

Good care and clean food will ward off 
cholera and other sickness. 

Banish the sour swill barrel. 

Be sure that the hogs have plenty of 
pure water to drink, 
and keep the feeding 
places clean-and dry. 

Hogs thrive best 
when clean, and they 
will always keep 
clean if given the 
chance. 

Give the pigs a va- 
riety of feed. The 
more rapid and prof- 
itable growth will more than 
repay the thought and care. 

Don’t forget to plant some 
cow-peas for the pigs. They 
can be planted up to the mid- 
dle of June. 

Supplementary pastures 
should always be provided to 
bridge over the dry season. 

Pigs love sweet corn, and 
it induces rapid growth. 

Keep an account with the 
pigs. There is more profit in them when 
rightly managed than many realize. Find 
out about it, 

Half the diseased hogs in this country 
were made so by the men who keep them. 
Foul pens and yards, impure feed and no 
chance to get out to clean ground, will do 
it very often. 


Oe - 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Swat the flies. Swat them early and 
swat them late. When it is at all possible, 
put up in the pasture dark shelters hung 
with burlap beneath which the cattle may 
escape their tormentors. But whatever 
else you do, keep everlastingly swatting 
the flies ! 

A half-rotted hitching-post is a constant 
menace to life—the life of those we love 
and that of the horses we prize. 


We can not afford to raise beef here in 
the East for what the local butchers pay 
on the foot. If farmers would combine 
and sell out the meat themselves it might 
pay; but most farmers think it more 
profitable to sell the calves for veal. M. 


If it can be avoided it is not best to put 
a colt to work on a harrow. Turning 
around is the trying part of it. They 
sometimes get a little scared and turn 
around too short, getting tangled up and 
hurting themselves badly on the harrow. 
Old, steady horses are best for this work. 


‘‘Where are you going?’’ ‘To the 
Department of Agriculture,’’ replied the 
city man who had bought a farm. ‘‘I 
want them to settle a dispute between 
my wife and me about the best way to 
milk a cow. I think it would be sufficient 
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to tie A pane around the cow’s feet, but 
my wife insists that the only practical way 
is to give the cow chloroform.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


What does it cost to produce corn silage 
and put it up? What is it worth when fed 
to beef cattle ? The Pennsylvania station 
has proved it worth $4.65 to $5.78 per ton 
and that it can be used profitably as the 
oaly roughage fed. The experiment did 
not place any valuation upon the result- 
ing manure, but states that the by-pro- 
ducts may amount to more than the direct 
gains upon cattle, and ‘‘corn silage at 
$3.50 per ton is more economical as a sole 
roughage than silage and hay when the 
latter is worth $12 per ton.’’ 


I am a farmer, and since I have had | 


quite a little experience in breaking 


young colts to lead, I find this an excellent | 
method: As shown in drawing, I take a | 


| SHETLAN 


small rope, double it, and tie a knot so as 


to rest on top the 
colt’s hips. Use loop 
ascrupper. Run the a 
two ends through M4 

halter ring, one on 

each side. Take a Pe 

small cord, that will *) 
reach from one rope 

to the other, under 

the colt’s belly, 

pretty well back in the flank, drawing the 
side ropes down to some extent as you 
will see in the drawing. In using this 
method you will not have to exercise much 
muscle trying to get your colts to follow 
you. You may use this in your paper if 


you think it will be of any help to your | 


J. B. Hunter, Washington. 
We really do not see how it is possible 


readers. 


to raise pigs to the best advantage with- | 
xy of the Biggle Swine Book on | 
It contains hints and sugges- | 


out a co 

the shelf. 
tions for every emergency, and as a help 
over hard places it is invaluable. It be- 


gins with the mother before the little pigs | 


are born and carries the subject right 
through to the pork barrel. Tells all about 


breeds, etc., and is fully illustrated. This | 


valuable book is sent to any address, post- 
paid, for 50 cents. Uniform in style and 
oor are the Biggle Horse, Cow-and Sheep 
books. 


I cured a horse of jumping by the fol- | 


treat- 
passed 


lowin 
ment: 








a strong sur- | 


ngle around his 


y; put the | 


halter on him, 

having the strap 

long enough to 

reach between 

his forelegs, 

under the sur- 

cingle and back 

wd — of his hind 

, fastening 

alae the 

lots and Pap ny 

means of a thill 

strap with 

buckie. The 

halter may be 

made longer or 

shorter as the 

obstinacy of the 

case may de- 

. mand. It will be 

Friends well to change 

the strap from one leg to the other occa- 
sionally. F. M. B., Virginia. 


I will tell the other farmers my plan for 

keeping the bot-fly from s the 

while working. I cut a square of 

bag and sew strong strings to 

corner, tying two of these to the 

bridle and the other two the 
rengeroaPhw~ Tay a oe yo i 

u r just t jos 

the neck. I suppose most of the farmers 

have been bothered by having the horses 

stamp and paw while working, and when 











they begin this you may know the bot-fly 
has put in its appearance. It looks some- 
thing like a honey-bee and comes about 
the middle of the summer and torments 
the horses so they can’t work. But I 
have never had the least trouble since try- 
ing this plan and hope others will try it 
also, for the horses’ sake if not for their 
own. AN OLD FARMER. 


On this page are F-ebbedtiniinandn of cattle, pigs, ponies, 
separators, poison, cow protector and creamery. 











ADVERTISEMEN TS 


LPP LPB BPP LL LAL AA le PL Ne! Pd el 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
kis card in the Farm Journal, Jt is to your interest io 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


OR SALE—Registered ag Bull agtes sired by son of _— 
of the Pontiacs, T, H. METTLER, East Millstone, N. 





I have ogee! = y breeders on the road to 
success. I have a wend and fine herd. Every one 
an early developer, ready for the market at six 
months old. I ‘want to place one hog in each 
communal to advertise my herd. W rite, for my 
plan, ** How to Make Money from Hogs.” 

Cc. S. BENJAMIN, R.F.D. 36, PORTLAND, MICH. 








| BRSEY Cattle, Chester White Pigs, Lincoln Sheep. Write for 


circular. Edw. Walter, Dept. F, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 


I ARGE BERKSHIRES at HIGHWOOD. Special offer- 
ding of young brood sows. HARPENDING, Dundee, |! N. x. 








Pontes. Stallions, mares and colts. 11 Iilust’ d 
cire. 33. Belle Mead Yarm, Markham, Va. 


GUINEA PIGS fer eitraimstees, troy: 


m REGISTERED JERSEYS. Tuberculin tested. 
Fern Hill Farm. Cows, heifers, young bulls, by ** His Majesty 
the King.’ Imported. 








FERN HILL FARM, West Chester, Pa. 





JEYSEYS They hosp tun. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 324 W. 23d St.. NEW YORK 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


easily raised any 
wh, vert Droli large profit We show you, how 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 722 W. 74th St, Kamsas City, Mo. 








fly ir. No.1. Light running™ 
eas. cleanin , close skim- 
y ‘durable, Guaranteed 





Saves $35 t to $50 y 


On the latest, most modern, m 
sanitary cream Separator built. 
runs in t bath 








the Cows 


Spray your cows with Creoncid 
before they go to pasture and they 
will not be tormented, will feed 
better and produce more milk. 
Spray them again before milking 
so that the flies will not harass 
them and they will stand quietly. 
Tosecure more eggs, use Creonoid 
and get rid of lice in the hen-house. 
Powerful. Non-poisonous. Low- 
priced. At most dealers. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 

oxk Chicago Philadel; Boston 


ten haee ey me press the tube. 
<~ sure. Use onany 

ps indefinitely. . 

d ‘ie 00 tubes at any 





AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send fully 
Quarenteed, a new, well made, bean 
running, perfect skimming separator 
for $15.95. Skims warm or cold 
The bow! iss sealinry marvel, easily 

he sanitary easi Vv 

eaned. 


cl 
Absolutely on Approval. 


Gears thoroughly protected. 
Different picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity 
machines, Western erders filled from 
Western points. Whether your 
dairy is large or small write for our 
handsome free catalog. Address: 








will solve more than 
one farm problem 
foryou. Make 

Grade Creamery 
Butter at home, 
feed the by- 
¥ products tothe 
stock and let 
the stock ferti- 

lize the land. 
Good cows 
make land 


labor of churning. 


Ripens, Churns, Works and Salts | 
also incorporates butter color and 
moisture. ‘ 
Madein8 hand and power sizes,, 
Capacity 6 to 60 gallons cream, ~ 
8 to 150 pounds butter. 
Your money back if it, 
doesn’t do all we claim. 


Write us for instructive 
slog and ask your desler. 
Bept. 30, Owatonna, Mina, 
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SHADE AND SHELTER 
W ‘ora we are needy is a good time 


to talk of our ailments and plan for 
the better. Our swine have poor 
shelter from the sun on sweltering days. 

Is it any wonder they swarm alive with 
internal get, lice and cholera germs ? 
We could plant a shelter belt of catalpa, 
aspen or other suitable wth at various 
nooks about the fields for their comfort, 
and save dollars. The pasture field shade 
trees are a haven of rest for the cows. 

A wise farmer near us put up a board 
canopy and draped it down with long hang- 
ings of gunny sacking. The animals are 
brushed free from troublesome flies all 
through July as they rush from the open 
pasture and seclude themselves within. 

If a pasture field tree stands nearby a 
wire fence line, see that the fence is well 
grounded some distance away from the 
shelter. Many a valuable animal has been 
found dead after a thunder-storm. 

How about yourself? Haven’t you been 
caught in a sudden dash of weather at 
the back end of the farm and got a soakin 
or risked your life beneath a friendly oak? 

of of our farmers here who operate 
large farms have a cheap shed erected in 
the rear of the farm, in which to take 
refuge from a sudden downpour of rain. 

It serves well to house machinery and 
tools when not in use, or to shelter the 
calves in the back pasture. Make it big 
enough that the team may be sheltered. 

Hancock Co., O. Gro. W. Brown. 


~een 





THE BARN WHERE THE ROOF 
SLOPES DOWN 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Up from the meadow at set of sun, 
The lush grass kissing their hoofs of 
brown, 
Slowly the cattle come, one by one, 
Into the barn where the roof slopes down. 


Each to her stall with an eager reach 
For swinging stanchion; then calm 
content, 
While switching tails and a mooing speech 
Keep time and rhythm to the_ milk’s 
descent. 


Silently into their places creep 
The friendly stars ere the task is o’er; 
And Nature. sinks to her nightly sleep, 
While closed and locked is the stable door. 


Out from the darkness a cricket’s song 
Shrills on the air, or a barn rat glides 
Stealthily, nimbly the floor along, 
Where cattle slumber and silence bides. 


At morn when the wood-thrush greets his 
mate 
With song of rapture from throat of 
brown, 
The cattle will stumble with eager gait 


Out from the barn where the roof slopes 


down. 


THE MILKMAN 


The milkman goes his weary way before 
the rising of the sun; he earns a hundred 
bones a day, and often takes in less than 
one. While lucky people snore and drowse 
and bask in dreams of rare delight, he 
takes a stool and milks his cows about 
the middle of the night. If you have 
milked an old red cow, humped o’er.a big 
six-gallon pail, and had her swat you on 
the brow with seven feet of burry tail, 
you’ll know the milkman ought to get a 
age for every pint he sells; he earns 

is pay in blood and sweat and sorrow in 
his bosom dwells. As through the city 
streets he goes, he has to sound his brazen 
gong, and people wake up from their doze, 
nd curse him 





as he goes along. He has to 
others 


Stagger through the snow when 
Stay at home and snore ; and thr the 
rain he has to go to take the cow juic 
your door, rough storm and 
and rain, the mil 


an goes upon the jump, 





Hip 





and all his customers complain and make 
allusions to his pump. Because one milk- 
man milks the ereek instead of milking 
spotted cows, against the whole brave 
tribe we kick and stir up everlasting rows. 
Yet pevetry they go their way, distribut- 
ing their healthful juice, and what they 
do not get in pay, they have to take out 
in abuse. WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.]} 





On this page are advertisements of pigs, churn, wheels 
and separator. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wr 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. Jt is to your interest to do so. 











0 I. C. PIGS. %5 Breeds Poultry. Low price. Big new Il- 
e lustrated Circular Free. John E. Heatwole, Harrisonburg, Va. 


and Chester White Boars and Gilts, 


0. I. C. no kin, All ages, Bred sows. Young herds a spec- 
falty. Prolific, large kind. Pedigrees furnished with all stock sold. 
Young stock ready to ship now. Write for prices and circulars. 
Prices reasonable FRED. RUEBUSH, Sciets, Hiincis. 








gets ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write for 
t * The Science of Butter: Mating’ au 
wan be 


anton, Ohio. 















ur Iree 
{iiust'a catalog, Butter in 5 minutes. 
THE MASON MFG. CO., Dept. J, 





4 send quad Sheen on Oh, 
tet, for every Kind of beating 
are '. . 
+f ou ever eoed thay 











assuperior to other =| is 
separators as other |} | 
separators are to 

gravity creaming 


WHY STOP HALF WAY IN 


A CREAM 
THE ABOVE HEADING SUMS UP 


cream separator case, as it concerns 
every prospective buyer of a separator 
every user of an inferior separator, 
as few words. as it could well 


be put. 
OTHER SEPARATORS SKIM 


OTHER SEPARATORS PRODUCE 
cream superior t cream 
a De Laval pine pape aig os 


cream of other separators that De 
Laval made butter always scores 


highest in every important contest. 


s 


Ft 


ee 


58 


| The De Laval Separator Co. 





LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER |} 





























BUYING | 
SEPARATOR ? | . 


twenty years, or on ap average five 
times as long as other separators. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS COST 
a littke more than other 


go on saving it 
few months, as other separators 
go on wasting it, for all the 
years they last. 


economy in dairying by the pur of 
an inferior separator, or go on dairyi 
with this important Dal. sto but 
solved if you apeepen 4 or 
inferior separator you mg 
easily replace with a De Laval ? 






165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Cer AILMENTS AND REMEDIES > 


(“ Keep well" are words of more importance than 
“* get well,” so suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, where an imme- 
diate answer is wanted. We do not solicit cases of 
this kind, but will anewer them as an accommoda- 
tion to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser.) 

ECENTLY the death of a scientist 
connected with the Ohio State Uni- 
versity was reported to have been 

due to glanders. A man and a woman died 
in Pennsylvania with this disease. 

In commenting on the above cases, Dr. 
C. J. Marshall, State Veterinarian for 
Pennsylvania, says that gianders is a 
fatal disease of horses, mules and man; 
there is no known cure for the malady. 

The symptoms that might be observed 
by a layman are a discharge from the nose 
and slowly healing ulcers on the legs or 
on the animal’s body. These ulcers may 
or may not be connected by a corded 
swelling, have a rosebud like appearance 
and discharge a “pene ha yellowish or honey 
like material. Usually the animal’s appe- 
tite is good and it may work for years, 
but eventually will lose flesh rapidly, be- 
come worthless and is a source of danger 
at all times to horses, mules and man. 
The glands under the jaw may be swollen, 
hard and seem to be fastened to tiie bones, 
but they seldom break or discharge pus. 

All suspicious cases should be promptly 
reported to the State Veterinarian. In 
Pennsylvania this is required by law. The 
state destroys horses and mules affected 
with glanders. If they are in such a con- 
dition that they have a market value, a 
limited appraisement may be allowed. 


FOOT NOTES 


Dysentery or ‘‘ bloody flux ’’ in cattle is 
caused by some poison or irritating mat- 
ter in the feed, and a careful-search for 
this will have to be made. Treatment is 
of less importance than prevention, but 
consists in giving castor-oil freely in milk, 
adding from two drams to one ounce of 
iaudanum, according to the age and size 
of the animal. The dose of oil would be 
from six ounces to one pint. ‘It is most 
likely that some moldy or otherwise dam- 
aged feed is being fed to the affected ani- 
mal. Make a complete change of feed 
and let it be light and laxative. 


Sows after farrowing are sometimes 
subject to an attack of mammitis or in- 
flammation of the udder, due to a chill, 
and so fail to secrete milk. In such cases 
of suppression of milk the udder is dis- 
tended and painful, so that the sow can 
not bear to have her pigs suck. The udder 
should be fomented with hot water, or 
poulticed with hot oatmeal porridge, and 
the sow given a physic of Epsom salts. 
Twice daily the udder should be rubbed 
with a mixture of one J ow each of fluid 
extracts of pokeroot and belladonna leaves 
and six parts of druggists’ soap liniment. 


When sore shoulder affects a horse it is 
uite evident that the harness does not 
t, and it is likely, too, that the tugs are 

not properly adjusted on the hames to 
bring the line of draft correctly upon the 
shoulders. It is better to use humane 
collars or strong breast collars, and lay 
the neck collars aside. Double clean, new 
ducking cut into a long strip eight inches 
wide or thereabout, and lay it on the 

that will be covered by the collar, if you 
must use collars. We mean that the strip 
of ducking is to cover every bit of skin 
and neck covered by the collar. Try dust- 
ing the galled parts several times a day 








th a mixture of equal parts of finely pow- :| 


dered boric acid, tannic acid and ealomel, 


Rickets is akin to bow-legs*in a child.) 
It is the evidence of ameay tb scc from’ 

i > of worms ma use. 

ften we find it in the pigs of powe thal ] 


have been pampered, ove 





deprived of exercise. Affected d pigs rarely 


make a perfect recovery. Feed new milk, 
thickened with middlings, and have a little 
flaxseed-meal or flaxseed-jelly added. Mix 
an ounce of lime-water with each quart of 
milk or slop fed. Feed any kind of green 
feed, or allow cut up roots. Give the pigs 
free range on grass, rye or other green 
forage as soon as it is available. As they 
improve add oatmeal and a little corn- 
meal to the ration, and, later, add ten per 
cent. of digester tankage. Precipitated 
phosphate of lime, or bone-meal added to 
the feed, will do as well as lime-water. 
Cod-liver oil is good for such pigs. 


On this page are advertisements of animal remedies. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest todo so. 











OMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM — Guaranteed 
Absolutely safe blister for Horses & Live Stock; cures 
pavin. Ringbone, Splint, Sweeny ; removes bunches. 
WRENCE-WI 8 COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Dealer in Plaster, Cement, ete. 
H. L. Miles, ieita, “onic, writes : Enclosed 
‘The-Horse. ‘My sons ordered a 
few years ago and cured two spavins. 
W. J. Parks, Lake Linden 
A Bad Splint. Mich:, writes: My horse had 
¢ ewe selies ‘alese be hase, pronounced incurable by two 
v.58. horse went after three weeks’ treat- 
ment with Save-The-Horse, is driven daily ; now over sev- 
eral months and there is no lameness. 

We Originated the treatment of horses — Under 
Signed Contract to Return Money if Remedy Fails 
on Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAVIN and ALL — 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease. 

UT WRITE and we will send our BOOK— 
Sample Contract and ADVICE—ALL FREE to 
(Horse Owners and Managers—Only). Address 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 


Dd every where sell Save-The-Horse 
CONTRACT. or we send by Parcel 
Post or Express paid. 


¥ 
Jaw Je 
‘ Pe Ses 


The $s repel to. 

eure 1 p Jaw was ‘ 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
Bron with yours ef sucess. back, of ie 


eure. Don’t € periment —- te 
or imitations. Use it, no matter 









eb 

























a S x & ™ 
Spavin Cure is the old reli- 
able, Safe for all cases of spavin, 
splint, curb, ringbone, wthandlame ¥ 
ness from other causes. It keeps the horses 
wi 


—not loafing. What it has done for 
others it will do for you. Keep a bottle of 


Kendalil’s Spavin Cure 
handy so you can use it quickly when the need 
arises. A one doliar bottle may save a horse 
for you. It’s worth while to be ready. A 
— druggist the next time you 
Gold by druggists everywhere, @1.00 « bottle; 
ev ere, $1.00 a 2; 
6for $5.60. Keep it in the house for family use, 
as well as in the stable, Get a copy of “A 
Treatise on the Horse” at your druggists 
or write to 


DR. B. 3. KENDALL COMPANY, 
Enosburg Falis, Vt. 4 


y- 
are in town. 








. yaks 
SAVE YOUR SHEEP 


Don’t neglect wormy hogs or 
wormy sheep. Losses are sure to 
occur. Worms kill thousands, by 
sapping the vitality and 

Take no chances—condition your 
animals with 
















It makes all stock thrive , look bet- 

ter, animals in fine, h y condition, 

thrifty and vigorous because it de- 
a 












SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 
The $.R. Feil Co. Mig. Chemists 
Dept. FJ Cleveland, 0. 
aa aa ae 
Caeey 8. Cah, Bie 
THE S. R. FEIL CO., Dept. » Cleveland, O. 
Ship Sel-Vet to last my 60 days. ares 
the t it arrives, agree to 

yh Ag it 






Shipping Sta. .........++: sO SS Siate.:.<.. 


Ibe of Sheep.....Hogs..... Cattle... Horses. 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 
BY A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


T has been said that.calf and foal flesh 
early lost is difficult or impossible to 
regain later. We believe there is a 

great deal of truth in this assertion, and we 
have noticed that much of the success of 
the professional breeders of horses who 
are also the winners of prizes at state 
and .other fairs is due to the fine_care and 
feeding they give the young growing 
animals. 

The feéding and management of brood 
mares and their foals was always a study 
with the late Mr. M. W. Dunham, of 
Wayne, Ill., and with him had become a 
science and art which have been handed 
down to many another man in the busi- 
ness, who visited Oaklawn to see and 
learn. The critical time arrives just when 
the grass is getting dry and scant -in 
summer. 

It is well at that time for the man who 
has provided an ample supply of green 
fodder to augment the sparse supply of 
grass. We remember a breeder of heavy 
draft horses in Wisconsin who attributed 
his marked success in developing foals for 
the fall fairs to the way in which he fed 
the mares going upon grass. It was his 
custom to provide a thickly sown strip of 
fodder corn beside the pasture. The strip 
was about ten rods wide and the seed was 
dropped from a seeder. To plantit thickly 
the alternate spouts were shut off, 

The corn came up ‘‘as ‘thick as hair on 
a dog,’’ as he used to say, and when pas- 
ture grass began to dry up was ready for 
cutting as an adjunct.food.. The brood 
mares and foals were: kept in the barn 
during the daytime in well-ventilated box 
stalls if they were to be shown at the fall 
fairs, or in sheds if they were not to be 
shown. When. turned out in the evening 
they were given.a good feed-of this corn, 
which was cut and thrown over the fence 
at the rate of a large armful for each mare. 

Having been fed a feed of oats and bran 
before being turned out to graze, this filled 
them up, and they did not have to range all 
over the pasture or bite it tooclose. It was 
found well to conserve the pastures so that 
they would be in good shape to send up a 
strong, quick growth of new grass. 
first ike 1g Gn lapeling coce see 
cut for the mares to eat, and after it had 
been consumed they were turned into the 
box stalls or sheds and there given a full 
feed of oats and bran, mixed with cut 
hay. In the pastures and yards there was 
a ag A of fresh water at all times. | 

The foals were early accustomed to eat 
at the same. time as their dams. They 
had their troughs separate from those 
used by the mares, and their food con- 
sisted of grain and finely cut hay, but the 
grain was crushed and wetted. is ‘was 
given to the foals morning, noon and night, 
and the mares, fed in the same way on grain 
and bran along with the crop: and 
grass, always had a full } se of milk, so 
that the foals came along in the fastest 
possible manner; whereas, foals kept by 
neighbors in the usual way made a sorry 
appearance in comparison. ; 

t pays to feed in this manner so that 
the foals may be kept steadily growing 
despite the warm, dry weather of sum- 
mer; nor do we know of any other crop 
cheaper than corn fodder for the mares, 
nor another that will produce so much 
abwonted is. area if the seed is put in at 
intervals of a week or ten days for three 
or four consecutive seedings, so as to have 
green corn steadily t a long 
period of time, ye 





maa eh | 





little wonder that the gore 3 taxed mare 
will eat the heart out of the pasture in 
search of sufficient food for herself and 
foal. There is a double or treble econom 
in keeping the mares and their foals o 
grass in the daytime, feeding corn fodder 
night and morning and a grain, bran and 
cut hay ration three times daily. 


no 





On this e are advertisements of animal remedies, hogs, 
school ont cutlery. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. it is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and si 
with the vest, Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


SICK ANIMALS 


The treatment of diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 
77 Ann St., New York. 


A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 


HOCK OR BURSITIS — 
Cam * 7) * 


ABSORBINE 


will rembve them and leave’ no blemishes. 
Reduces any. puff or swelling. Does not 

or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2 a bottle delivered. Book 6 K free. 


W. F, YOUNG, P. D. F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 









































Board 
pure oils and is harmless for all external 
sputeetoss. It will not blister or cause 
hair to off. 


Sirenia Oil 





THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


trains students in all lines of veterinary work. Facilities 
unexcelled. For catalogue address Louis A. Kiem, Dean, 
Dept. A, 39th Street and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. Two of our 0. I. C. Hogs 


weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs on time and give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders and ship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


Write for Free Book 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 


FREE—One 15-0z. can of our celebrated 
Silver Live Stock Powder for free trial. 
Send for it today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


1103 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 


Make Your Lame Horse 
Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isn’t 
any affection that causes lameness in horses 
that can’t be cured, no matter of how long 


structive book, “Horse Sense” No. 














It describes all. And with the book we 
want to send you an ex avs Gtagneis 
our horse’s lameness. this is lutely 
ieee. Simply mark the spot where swelling 
or lameness occurs on picture of horse, clip 
to how it affects 

has been lame 





+ —_ 


BUY AT FACTORY PRICES: 75c and 60c Shears for $1, 





Profits. 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


Workmen’s compensation law—Sale of 
mortgaged land— Married woman’s 
will, etc. 

[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be answered in the paper, each in its turn 
if of interest to the general reader; but there will 
be so many questions that printed answers may be 
long delayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law 
Department,” this office.] A, H. THROCKMORTON. 

ORKMEN’S Compensation Law: 

Does the Illinois Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Law include a farm-hand 
working by the month? F.S.5S., Illinois. 

No; the industries to which the law 
applies are enumerated in the statute and 

at of farming is not included. The 
principal object of the law is to provide 
compensation for persons suffering from 
accidental injuries, and it is therefore 
applied to those industries in which acci- 
dents are most frequent. Farming is not 
only not extra-hazardous, but it is one of 
the safest of all occupations. 


Sale of Mortgaged Land: If A buys 
from B a farm on which C has a mort- 
gage, does the land in A’s hands remain 
liable for the mortgage debt if B fails to 
pay it? Remo, Virginia. 

Yes ; the mortgage constitutes a lien on 
the land ; and if the debt is not paid when 
due, the mortgage may be foreclosed b 
sale of the land. The rights of A and B 
as between themselves depend upon the 
terms of their contract, and especially 
upon whether A has agreed to assume the 
mortgage or B has agreed to discharge’it. 


Married Woman’s Will : Can a married 
woman who has no children legally give 
all her property to her husband at her 
death, to be ee by him during his 
lifetime, and at his death to go to her 
relatives and not to her husband’s ? 

Maryland. SUBSCRIBER. 

Such a will is valid, subject to the right 
of the husband to renounce it and to claim 
his share under the law, in which case he 
will be entitled to one-third of the per- 
sonal property absolutely and to one-third 
of the real property for life, after which 
the real property will pass under the will. 


Acreage Tenant May Cultivate ; Right 
to Remove Straw: A leases a farm to B 
for a stated sum for one year, about one- 
sixth of the farm being in wheat at the 
time, and there being no straw or manure 
on the farm. The lease stipulates that no 
straw shall be taken away, but does not 
specify the acreage that may be put in 
wheat. Is the tenant entitled to sow one- 
third of the farm in wheat and to sell the 
straw ? SUBSCRIBER, Pennsylvania. 

The tenant is not entitled to sell the 
straw because that is ol ape forbidden 
by the lease. If the fields or acreage to 
be put in wheat are not specified in the 
lease, the tenant must cultivate the farm 


in accordance with the rules of good hus- 


bandry as they are understood and prac- 
tised in the neighborhood, and would be 
liable to the landlord for damages for 
putting in wheat a larger acreage than 
would constitute good farming, all the 
circumstances as to the condition and situ- 
ation of the particular farm being taken 
into consideration. 


Right of Father to Control Children’s 
Property : Upon the death of A, a por- 
tion of his estate is inherited by certain 
of his grandchildren, the children of his 
deceased daughter, B. What rights has 
the father of the children in this property, 
and especially to what extent can he use 
it for the support of the children ? 

Ohio. C. D. 

The father has no right whatever in the 
property merely because he is the father 
of the owners. He may be ted 
guardian of the children, however; in 
which case, upon his qualifying by 
bond to perform his duties to 
law, he will be entitled to manage and 








control the property. All his investments 
and expenditures, however, must be in 
accordance with the requirements pre- 
scribed by the statutes. It is the father’s 
duty to maintain and educate his minor 
children out of his own property, but 
where the father’s means are inadequate 
for such purpose, he may be allowed to 
provide such maintenance in part at least 
from the property of the children—usually, 
however, not in excess of the income from 
such property. In order to be safe in mak- 
ing such expenditures from the children’s 
property, application should be made for 
an order of court authorizing them. 

On this page are advertisements of silos, wheels, trucks 
and roofing. 
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CONOMY SILO 


Pome of air-tight — perfect-fitting doors, 
adj instantly without hammer or 
wrench. Ensilage sweet and fresh down to 
last ——_ Built to last a lifetime. 















rite us today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Bex 38-A, Frevencx, Mo 
8 x 20 $ 64.72 
.10 x 24 92.23 
12 x 26 118.25 
14 x 28 144.65 
16 x 30 173.89 


Other Sizes in Proportion. Ask for Catalogue. 
Griffin Lumber Co., Box 15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 












S- 


| For 15 years the one Best Silo. The kind 
i “Uncle Sam’’ uses. Better than ever this 
ear—sensational improvements found 
no other silo. Scores of superior 
ints fully described in big free cata- 
e. It will pay you to write us today, 
HARDER MPG. 0O., Box 10, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 















HAVANA 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 


Especially adapted for farm purposes and 
coming into more general use every day on 
the roads, because of the wide tire. You will 


appreciate our free catalog. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 14, HAVANA, ILL. 














4 BUGGY WHEELS ‘Buf T.he $su 
With Rubber Tires, $18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered. 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50. 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles, $2.25. Wagon 
Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog J. 

SPLIT HIQKORY WHEEL CO., 501 F St., Cincinnati, Ohic. 









Steel Wh 


Save YOUR B 
draft — save 


Save repairs. 

Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wag 

' , i. 




















There’s a NEPONSCT 
ing for Every Building 





HERE'S why the owner 

of the biggest barn in 
Minnesota chose Neponset 
Paroid Roofing: 


“Slowly made” roofings dre the only kind 
that wear out slowly. You can’t make 
good roofing quickly, Rush the manufac- 
ture and you get “patchy,” uncertain 
products. Omit tests and inspections and 
you get roofing products quick to “run” in 
summer—quick to become brittle in winter 
—dquick to start a leak—quick to wear out 


altogether. 
Get “Neponset Roofings”—the “slowly 
made” kind. Nothing skipped. Nothi 
skimped. Every dollar’s cost gives a dol- 
lar’s worth of durability. Any one can 
easily lay them. They are the finest kind 
of insurance against repair bills—fire—and 
all roofing troubles. 
Bold by dealers everywhere. Write for 
name of nearest dealer 


Surely send for our Roof Bookh—Free 





PAROID ROOFING 
Other Nep are t Shingles for 
“residences; Neponset Proslate, the colored roofing. 


: BIRD & SON (Est, 1795) 
598 Neponset St. Walpole, Mass 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
Also makers of Nepfonset Wall Board, used in 
place of taths and plaster, and Neponset 
Waterproof and Building Paper _ 


a® Rook WY, 

















“Quality Homes” 


XOXO) Ge) GAO ad cB 
The Architects of the Gordon-Van Tine Co. have completed a 
able “Book of Plans” for over seventy “Quality Homes.” These “Quality 





wives. 


uy. and a joy forever. You save from 
d an Tine Co. makes you i 
high prices and 


long delays. We furnish eve 


gicrss Grand 











more practical, complete and economical to build than those ia any other plan books. Ft d 
body the very latest architectural ideas. The many little extra conveniences will delight the house- 
And the extremely low cost at which they can be erected will 


Save $300 to $1,000 on a “Quality Home” 
We Show the Way—Write Today! 


The Gordon-Van Tine “Book of Plans” is a money-saver. You get the utmost value at the lowest 
sible cost. By building from Gordon-Van Tine materials'you can make your home a th of 
$300 to $1,000 on any of the “Quality Homes.” The Gor- 

ndent of retail lumber yards and local planing mills with their 





remark- 
omes” are 
em- 


be an agreeable su 


ig at bargain prices. 


: es you to be your own re- 
om Poress building mess 
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“ Don’ t let the hot weather wilt your 
ambition. 


The month is hot and sultry—aim to 
keep’ the stock comfortable. 

June is a good growing month, but the 
youngsters must have shady spots to shield 
them from the burning rays of the sun. 


If the stock, old and young, ean get out- 
doors at daybreak, they can secure much 
needed exercise before the heat of the 
day arrives. 

Peter Tumbledown says that he knows 
there is money in poultry. He says that 
he put considerable in his stock, and he 
can’t get it out. . Peter would not have 
the ambition to pick up gold dollars if 
they laid at his feet. 





EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS 


Each year summer hatching is carried 
on more extensively. Experiments have 
proved that there is a profit in June, July, 
August and September hatches, but the 
chicks must be attended to. It is just as 
important to protect the youngsters from 
the heat as from the cold. 

June hatched pullets will, with proper 
care, come into laying condition by De- 
cember or January. July and even Au- 
gust hatched pullets will lay in January 
or February, and the finest kind of eat- 
ing chickens come from the September 
hatches. They will be small, but—oh, my! 

It is true that we can not make late 
summer hatched stock grow to so large a 
size as spring birds, but they will be just 
as good layers. 

It is more profitable to continue this 
summer hatching than it is to sell the 
eggs for only a fraction more than it costs 
to produce them. It has been fully dem- 
onstrated that the price of winter eggs 
can be obtained by the summer product 
when turned into chickens. The secret 
of some of the largest poultry farms in 
the country is to sell table eggs when the 
prices are the highest, and turn them into 
poultry when the prices take a decided 
drop. 

At the present price of grain, it costs 
eighteen cents a dozen to grow eggs. 
There surely is not much profit in them 
at twenty cents a dozen; it would hardly 
pay for the labor. Therefore, turning 
twenty-cent eggs into poultry will bring 
sufficient returns to make the profit equal 
that obtained when eggs sold at double 
the amount. 

It is an experiment well worth trying, 
and on farms where there is a good or- 
chard, there can be no more ideal place 
to grow the youngsters. 

$7,000 PER YEAR FROM GEESE 
BY E. E, TRAHUE 

William H. Firke, of Mansfield, IIL, 
who claims he is the goose king of the 
state, if not of the Central West, de- 
clares that his annual profit from geese is 
$7,000 per year. 

Firke is a feeder rather than a pro- 
ducer of geese. He buys his feeders in 
Chicago and the other Illinois cities, where 
he has standing orders with some big 





poultry buyers, The birds are kept. on 


the farm from three to five weeks, when 
they are shipped to the New York market. 
The geese cost about seventy cents each, 
delivered on the farm. The feed costs 
thirty cents, and the freight twenty cents 
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more, This makes the total cost of pro- 
ducing the birds for market, $1.20. He 
receives an average price of $1.70 per bird 
on the New York market, making his net 
profit fifty cents per goose, 

Mr. Firke says that the only thing he 
feeds his geese is shelled corn and pure, 
fresh water. During the first two weeks 
the birds are on the farm they are allowed 
to roam at large over the fields. The last 
week they are kept closely penned, and 
fed all the corn they will eat. They are 
shipped alive to market. 

The houses in which the birds are con- 
fined during their last week on the farm 
have concrete floors, are well lighted, and 
provided with good ventilation. On one 
side of the room is a trough with running 
water. The houses are not artificially 





Chinese Geese are Stately 


heated. The feeding continues through- 
out the year, but it takes longer to fatten 
the birds in the winter. Winter prices, 
however, are higher. 





OUR POULTRY CLUB 

E. Lenox Carrington, Bristol, Conn., 
writes that his mother has eleven Rhode 
Island Red pullets that laid 227 eggs dur- 
ing the month of January. 

Earle C. Fish, Hillsgrove, R. 1L., has 
eight S. C. White Leghorn hens that laid 
231, 229, 228, 217, 207, 187, 178 and 163 
eggs, respectively, the past year. 

Mrs. J. H. Wetherwax, Sehenectady, 
N. Y., has Leghorns, and in 1913 received 
1,920 eggs. .Of eggs and poultry sold she 
realized $60.36, at.an expense of $30. This 
gave a profit of $30.36. Number of fowls 
not stated. 

Howard Sherman, Greenwich, Conn., 
has twenty-one English Penciled Indian 
Runner ducks. The oldest were hatched 
in March, 1918, and a few were hatched 
each month until July. They began lay- 
ing in July, and up to January Ist laid 
1,030 eggs. 

Mark M. Plessinger, Silverdale, Wash., 
says that he started November 26, 1912, 
with thirty Rhode Island Red hens. They 
began ing December 8th, and up to 
December 8; 1913, he sold $46.79 worth of 
eggs and $35.55 worth of young frying 
chickens. 

H. A. Sheerer, Troy, Idaho, has ninety- 
five Rhode Island Red hens and pullets that 
laid 96544 dozen eggs last year. Besides 
the chickens used at home, he received 
$278.27 for eggs and broilers and hens 
sold. The feed cost $105.34, leaving a 
profit of $173.13. 


FANNIE WOOD’S POULTRY TALK 
Too bad some farmers’ wives have to 
be annoyed with pigs in the chicken yard. 
One pig can upset the chicks’ drinking- 
water as fast as a dozen women can carry 
it out. Give the poultry any little treats 
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in the way of milk or scraps, and the pigs 
are right on the spot ready to gobble it up. 

I know how it is—one doesn’t have much 
time to fight lice on wash-day ; but boiling 
suds on wash-day applied freely to the 
roosts quickly put mites out of commission. 

If your brood coops have board floors 
keep an old broom handy to sweep them 
out often. 

How shy the little Guineas are, and so 
quick in their movements. They are wild 
by nature. Don’t stuff them or shut them 
up at night. Nature provides well for 
them at this season, and whether they 
are with their natural mother or a chicken 
hen, they thriye best with very little 
human attention. 


oe 





FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 


Buttermilk tastes as good to your hens 
as it does to you in June. 

Hens will get a good deal of their food 
in the fields if they have a chance, but 
try them with a bit more every morning 
and night. A bit too much is better than 
hunger. 

Growing chicks need an all-round diet. 

Chicks require about the same food that 
full-grown hens do, only less of it. 

Some dogs need a bit of educating on 
the matter of chasing hens. See that they 
get it. A mischievous dog will just about 
spoil a flock of birds if it gets the notion 
of chasing them. 

Have a time for feeding. The hens will 
soon set their clock by yours. 

A piece of growing corn near the hen 
houses is an excellent thing fer the birds 
to run through. They will get a lot of 
feed from it. 

This is a hurrying time for hens. Two 
or three will sometimes be on the nest at 
one time. For that reason, better gather 
the eggs often, and thus keep any from 
being broken. 

Eggs accidentally broken may lead hens 
to get the habit of eating them. If ever 
you see a broken egg anywhere around, 
take care of it immediately. 

The closer you keep up in niiicediig 
your eggs the less loss there will be. It 
doesn’t take long for eggs to spoil when 
the mercury is hot. 

If you can help it, never disturb a hen 
when she is laying. That is her busy day. 

Handle eggs with care ; one egg spoiled 
is several cents gone. 

No way to freshen eggs after they get 
stale. Sell them when fresh. 

Too many warm eggs in a crate or 
basket tend to spoil. Spread them out. 








CALENDAR FOR JUNE 


The hot season is at hand, and with it 
comes the army of lice. Lice are present 
the year around; but they multiply more 
rapidly during the heated term. They 
flourish in filth. It therefore is impera- 
tive that the premises be kept clean ; the 
droppings should be gathered up daily. 
Where this is not convenient, they should 
not be allowed te accumulate for longer 
than a week. Immediately after the drop- 
ping boards are cleaned, sprinkle sifted 
coal ashes, or road dust, over the boards 
so that it works down between the cracks. 
It is an easy matter to choke lice and 
mites to death, and this will do it. 

But the strength of the army will not 
be found on the dropping boards, not by 
any means. They will congregate on the 
roosts, in the nest boxes, and in every 
crack and crevice in the building. Get at 
them. Get a coal-tar product like Zeno- 


‘leum or Carbolineum; and paint the roosts, 
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the nests, and along the cracks of the wall. 
Wage war on them, and you will mas- 
sacre them in wholesale fashion. Where 
a coal-tar product can not be obtained, 
kerosene acts as an excellent substitute. 

While you are at it, give the house a 
general cleaning. Do it right ; don’t spare 
@ corner. 


But the battle should not be confined to 


4 single season ; keep everlastingly at it. 
Overhaul things at least twice a year, 


and, besides, each month go about with | 


the disinfectant (coal-tar roduct)and coat 
the roosts and corners of the nest boxes. 
In addition use tobacco stems, instead of 
straw or hay, for nesting material. 

Success can be attained only by keeping 
down vermin. 


In setting hens, especially at this sea- | 


son of the year, use nothing but tobacco 
stems in the nests. The heat from the 
body. of the. broody hens will send the 


fumes of-the tobacco all through the | 


feathers of the hens and rid them of the 


vermin, and that, too, before the innocent 


little chicks come into the world. 

Have the houses open as much as pos- 
sible,-especially at night, for fresh air 
will be badly needed. 

June is one of the best months for capon- 
izing. 

Broilers are still selling at good prices. 
Feed less corn, or other heat-producin 
grain, and each day see that the stock 

receives some green food. 


eo 


- FOOT NOTES — 


had one and one-half gallons of coarse 
sand left. I placed this in my hen house 
in a bucket. During the winter the hens 
ate it all. I also had a half barrel of lime 
and sand, mixed, which they have picked 
over up to the present time. During the 
winter I averaged t twelve eggs a day from 


On this page are adivdr tients = poultry, grit, poultry 
paper, magazine, fencing and roofing. 
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Sai reduction. 88-p. cat. free. All var. of land & water fowls. Wh. 
& PeariGuins, Hares, Cavies, Pigeons. <A. H. Nyce, Vernfield, Pa. 


gue and Eges. All leading var. Pure Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys and 
Bel. Hares. 60 page Catalogue free. H. A. Soupen, Box 6, Sellersville, Pa. 








3G8 $1 per 15; $2 per 40.. Thor’b’d Brahmas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, 
ans <7) var's. : Oyler’ petiance. Cat. BK.  MQER, Coopersburg, Pa. 


Gas | for « Hatching—Thoroughbred RL Fase: 
%.00 per 100, Bettenvar @, $2.00 per 15. J. M. 


Beth Combs) $1.00 per 15, 
RU uM, Mercersburg, Pa. 











Turkey Eggs, M. B.; B. Red ; Narra.; W.H. $3. 50 for 11 by exp. 
$3 for 9, parcel post. 8. 3. Du rig. & Son, » Armstronge Mills, 0. 
nw RKEY, Chicken and ‘Duek Eggs, 15. varieties, at cut rates, by 
insured Parc el Post. Ww. R. CaRLe, R.F.D. 1, Jacobsburg, » Ohio 
EARLING R. C. Reds and I. R. Ducks, laying, $1 nit. 
Shropshire Rams, Duroc Pigs. H. J. VanDyke, Gettysburg, Pa. 





@GS from thoroughbred Rocks, Leg., Wyans., 


Orp., Reds, 
Min., &c, 20 var’ 


s. Cat. free. H. K. Moun, Quakertown, Pa. 





EXTENSIVE CATALOG FREE, varieties fine Poultry, Tor- 


Bi SINESS White & Columbian Wyandottes & Light | 


Brahmas. Michael K. Boyer, Bellevue Av., Hammonton, N. J. 





AIP FOCR | DRESSED POULTRY AND EGGS TO 
Arthur H. Bonsor, Reading Terminal Market, Phila., Pa. 





| 43 Leading varieties poultry, pigeons, ducks, geese, pea-fow), 


No poultry book was ever published that | 


stood the test of time better than the Big- 
gle Poultry Book. Each edition is care- 
fully revised to make it up to date, so that 
to-day it embodies more information on 
all branches of poultry culture than any 
other work. It is finely illustrated and 
also has colored plates of the leading breeds. 
Price, 50 cents; with Farm Journal for 
five years, $1.25. 

A lousy hen never grows fat. 

Sick ducks never go to a quack, 


Eggs and carpets are alike in two re- 
spects—they are laid and beaten. 


It is a bad policy to give poultry fresh 
water in dirt-coated water fountains. 


While charcoal is not a food, it has 


a healthful- influence on fowls, old and | 


young. 

A bath in very warm water is uick 
way to restore a chick that t. een 
drenched in an unexpected shower. W. 


For diarrhea in chickens and turkeys, I 
find nothing so good as oil of cinnamon 
(two or three drops) in water. 

Sewickley, Pa, H. F. LINDERMAN. 


Jones, he keeps a blacksmith’s shop, 
His wife a poultry pen; 

Jones, he shoes the horses, 
And his wife shoos the hen. 


For scaly legs, an excellent treatment 
is first to wash the legs with good soap 
and warm water, using a stiff brush.. Ap- 
ply -carbolated vaseline and sweet-oil, 

parts. Two or three days after 
this-treatment the legs should again be 
washed with warm water and soap. 

Dryden, Mich. EARL M. ULRICK. 


aking of seeds, I wonder if you ever 
rele ed what a lot of fun the hens will 
have if you scrape up 
a big basketful of hay- 
seed and chaff from 
barn floor and turn it 





MRS, BIDDY: “*I SHALL GET A 
DIVORCE! MY HUSBAND RE- 
FUSES TO SCRATCH FOR ME OR 
THE CHILDREN!" 


down on the hen-house floor for them to 
work in. It will be a pretty small seed 
that will escape them, and the feed will 
help to: make eggs. - EL. Vi ° 


When I got through building last fall I 











dogs. Incubators. Cat. 4c. Missouri Squab Co., Kirkwood, Mo. 
1 BEST varieties of Thoroughbred Poultry. 15-eggs, $1; 40, $2 
} Catalogue free. H. NAUDASCHER, Quakertown, Pa. 
MONE at best prices. Lock Box 116, SOUTH BEND, LIND. 
CHICKS $8.00 per 100, Eggs, $3.50 per 100. Booklet. 


Stamp. - Empire Poultry Farm, Seward, N.Y. 


BUFF TURKEY 2 Soxe witch GREEN 


iS, Winchester, Indiana. 

ACOBUS ‘Campines, Golden & Silver—Laid white eges that won 

e) first prize at Boston, 19)0-1911-12-13-14. Competition open to 
the world and all breeds. M. R. Jacobus, Box 8-L, Ridgefield, N. J. 




















Chicks *** Rocks, Leghortis, Runner Ducks. Heavy 
- y Chicks laying strains. Catalog free. -Capacity 100,000 
annually. Babcock Poultry Farm, Box F, Fredonia, N. Y. 


2 Hus. 22"? Book Free. Describing Land and 


DEK. fowls, eee, and Stock and Eggs 
9x12 | A: Hox A. TELFORD, PA. 








IN PEACOCKS AND PHEASANTS. BUY AND SELL | 


‘ms ¢ 0.D: 8. C. W. horns. Money 
| CHICKS £21235 eee 
c. a LAUVER, Box “9s, |, Pa 








TWO-INCH CONCRETE WALLS 
Circular FREE. C. C. ROOT, 2403 Hillside Ave., Springfield, Ohic. 


| BEST AND CHEAPEST CHICKEN HOUSE 











makes 
strength, Send for prices and free valuable booklet, Write to-day. 























The Ohio Marble 27 8. Cleveland St., Piqua, Ohio 
FARM FENCE #e7c% 
TO FARM 
26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...2ic. 
aae >} 48-inch Poultry Fence. _22%4¢. 
aanaaas¢ 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
Mitany sty and heights. Our 





Free 
iconides Cone information you should have. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 15 Winchester, Ind. 




























keys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Collies, Pigeons, 
Hatching Eggs. Stock Reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Pa. 


POULTRY PAPER 2*-<' 


tells all you want to know about care and 
ro of poultry for = ange or 
ot ur months for 10 cents. 

weet ADVOCATE, Dept. 44, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘ex POULTRY 


porn rw tyr y weed has 224 
of fowls true to Shin hee It tells iis ait 
, their care, diseas- 


















Chen as > Wood We manufac 
and Farm Fence. Sell on ee Roe shipping to 
users only at manufacturers’ 

WRITE FOR FREE cataloe 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO. 905 10th St, Terre Haute, lad. 


we OUR “SHEPHERD'S FRIEND. 
wool AND GUIDE” SENT FREE! 
Gives Modern Sheep, how to Se 





lect, Breed, Feed and Market them. Money wouldn’ 


buy this Book, if could not getanother. Sent Alb- 
solutely Free. for our Woo! 



















Save Fence Money 


Know how to day fence for i 


No. 9 Empire and Empire, Jr. 





the least apres by fences to buy in the run. 
Empire fence “s ade of cpen hearth ai et 
“uSald be galvanized. Will out 

van - 


last any soft 
fenee ever 
Wyriee ieeseteg for Free Book. 





STEEL Shingles 


Last Longer 
Won’t Burn 
Won’t Rot 
Outiast Your : : 
Far outlast o wood shingles, -pre- 
pared paper, composition orco ted steel. 
Come in big sheets. You can lay 100 at a time 
with only hammer and nails. No painting, no 
extras, no tools, no expert workmen needed. 
Put on over old roof if you like. 


No Chance to Rust 


Edwards famous “Tightcote” process 
means each sheet is dipped in melted zinc 
after eutti Galvanized, edges and all. Rust 
can remote, oot-hold. Then miknowa as wane 
lap protects each nail-hole. Know wards 


Interlocking Pro’ cont 3 
$10,000 Guarantee Bond against lightn 


Factory Prices —Freight Prepaid 
Because of our imgoonsy output and by shipping 
divest te you Tran ane ry, le to quote 
gice y low that you can now buy 
med ~ Steel Bhincice at L than best 
wood shingles! We pay freight. Writeus. ~ 


Get Edwards Offer Now! 


rome cost you a cent to find out. May sa’ 
rite for Big Special Offer and 
O. a Give size of your roof if possible. 
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eighteen hens. I allowed the hens to use 
the barn to scratch in, and fed them oats 
and mixed foods. 

ive them a change of food and exercise. 

hen I plow the garden I allow them to 
follow me, for the good of both the hens 
and the garden, as they pick up many 
bugs and worms. e. O..5. 

Lyle W. Smith, Owensville, Ind., has 
two White Indian Runner ducks, one of 
which laid eggs ninety-six days in succes- 
sion without a miss. The ninéty-seventh 
day she missed, but laid an egg every day 
again for thirty days. The two ducks laid 
fifty-seven eggs during the month of 
March, 1913, and fifty-five eggs during 
the month of April. 


We are just now operating one of the 
best incubators we ever tried to hatch 
with, and we made it ourselves. It con- 
sists of twenty-eight nest boxes, and 
holds 360 eggs under twenty-eight hens. 
It is built near the center of our large 
winter poultry house, where we have a 
hallway. The boxes are arranged in two 
sections, one above the other, on either 
side of this hallway, and the hens enter 
their nests through the open end of the 
boxes. On the hallway side we have a 
draw pull made from heavy wire, and 
each box is drawn out in gathering the 
eggs. So soon as the hen becomes brood 
and ready to sit, the box is reve a 
which shuts out all laying hens and gives 
the broody hen access to the hallway, 
where we can care for her. Feed, water 
and grit are placed there for her accom- 
modation. Gro. W. BRowN. 


With a flock of 500 White Leghorn hens 
which he has managed in such a way as 
to-make them profitable layers, J. C. 
Brown, of Franklin county, O., is making 
a good profit from a farm of a few acres 
by direct pags of eggs. Living on 
an electric line within easy reach of the 
city of Columbus, Mr. Brown markets all 
of his e himself among special cus- 
tomers. He has worked up a route agp 
families who live in a limited section, 
every week in winter and three times a 
week in summer, he makes deliveries direct 
to these customers. In two baskets he is 
able to place fifty dozen eggs, and, as he 
carries these, the carfare is his only ex- 
pense. The price per dozen varies weekly, 
according to market quotations ; but be- 
cause of the quality of his product, Mr. 
Brown usually realizes from five to eight 
a a dozen above the price paid by 

ealers, 


Why not raise geese? They are hardy, 
easily reared and profitable. Begin with 
two geese and a ane : read up goose 
notes by some reliable author, then go 
ahead. Turkeys, chickens and ducks are 
subject to different diseases, but geese 
are practically immune; their greatest 
enemy to guard against is toad polliwog 

— fore the goslings are fully 
eathered out, and this may be prevented 
by salting their morning mash or their 
drinking water every morning before the 
go to pasture. A level teaspoonful of salt 
to a quart of water will be sufficient. 
After the goslings have passed the pin- 
feather stage this precaution is no longer 
pia y al goslings are a week or 
two old, “drive them to pasture withthe 
old geese; a near-by cow pasture where 
there is running water is an ideal place 
seal for them. Goulines 


or beliging ts cota 


or 
the rain when with 





‘| omICK COLLEGE sTUDENTS 
CHEERING THE WINNING 
OREW 


the geese. Let; the mother have 
the care of her young from the beginning ; 
she knows best how to care for 
Geese are not wanderers like ducks and 
turkeys ; they seldom leave their feeding 
grounds. It requires very little extra fenc- 
ing to keep them in the pasture, as they 











It is very necessary to 





never fly over fences, and an extra board 
or a little brush to prevent them from 
tting through underneath is all I ever 
ound necessary. Goose feathers and goose 
down bring high prices ; live feathers sell aus 























higher than those plucked at killing time. Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 
If plucked four times, a goose will yield a sive chyies ee ae Cees iron oe. 
pound of feathers a year. S. M. Boyce. for Pree Cetal First Orier and Early Buyer's Offer! 

Ward Fence Mig. Co., 219 Penn St., Decatur, Ind. 





Ra” Why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 





On this page are advertisements of fencing and separator. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so, 
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We are the originators of the WS : 

HE new Economy King 

Cream Separator is its own 

best salesman. Let us send 
you one on ten weeks’ trial. Test 
it with old milk, cold milk and 
milk from stripper cows as well 
as on fresh warm milk. Try 
the Economy King alongside of 
any other separator, regardless 
of name, make or price—compare 
them for closeness of skimming, 
ease of running, quick and 
thorough cleaning and in other 
essential requirements. 


If the Economy 
King isn’t supe- 
rior to others—if 
a ten weeks’ test 
don’t prove it to 
be satisfactory in 
every way,send it 














separator 





Our sanitary loose disc 
bowl has no slots, crooked 
tubes or inaccessible corners. 
The supply tanks are seamless 
and of our improved no-splash 

attern. Every part of the 

wi and supply tank and the 
covers coming into contact 
with milk are highly polished 
ri} and tinned-and retinned with 


the best pure block tin. back: we will re- 
An ingeniously designed dirt 4 J 
Pt is Ge eeeel turn your mon 


ey, together with 
transportation 
charges you paid. 

Prices: 250-Ib. 
capacity, $28.95; 375-lb. capacity, 
$36.75; 600-lb. capacity, $44.90; 
800-lb. capacity, $49.80. 


A New Book for Farmers 


It not only illustrates and describes our complete line of 
Economy King Cream Separators, but combines under one 
cover, complete descriptions and accurate illustrations of 
our entire line of Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Spreaders 
and other farm implements, as well as Buggies, Harness, 
Gasoline Engines, Farm Tools and many other farm sup- 
plies, all.sold at worth while prices. 


If you would-like to have this Separator Catalog, which 
also combines all’ these other lines, just write ‘‘Send me 
your Cream Separator Book 73F72 ’’ and address 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicag 


7. > EEE —_-~- <——~ 


cleans and‘purifies the milk. 


These and many other ad- 

. vantages of Economy Cream 

ors are fully explained 

on pages 1225 to 1 of our 

new big General Catalog. If 

you would like additional facts, 
we have— 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


There are a hundred and one questions 
that will arise in the experience of the 
beginner. How can the information be 
given just at the time when needed? 
** Squab Secrets’’ solves the problem. It 
is a neat and valuable manual, which wiil 
be sent, with Farm Journal for four 
years, for $1. 


Here are some ‘‘ don’t forgets ’’ that | 


should be hung up in every squab house : 
Don’t forget to fil the self-feeders. Don’t 
forget to fill the bath pan and drinkers. 
Don’t forget to keep plenty of oyster- 
shell and rock salt in the pen. Never try 
to sell squabs too young; a satisfied cus- 
tomer is a good advertisement. Never 
sell on credit if you wish to avoid trouble. 
Remember that cheap things are some- 
times dearest. Make no reduced rates to 
certain customers ; it will be sure to ruin 
your business. 

H. Denlinger, in the American Squab 
Journal, says that when a pigeon escapes 
from the fly-pen it will endeavor immedi- 
ately to get back again. It will ape en | 
fly Ronin from the top of the fly and will 
om: about hunting for an opening. If a 
hole is cut in the top of the netting, near 
the center, and about three feet from 
where the netting joins the building, 
the bird will soon work its way through 
this opening into the fly and join its 
mates. The birds in the fly can not, or 
will not, fly through this aponing, because 
they can not fly straight up. So itis not 
necessary to make any elaborate traps to 
take in the outside birds. 

The possibilities in squab culture have 
been repeatedly referred to, but how to 
create a market is a subject on which too 
much can not be said. 

In the May issue of the National Squab 
Magazine, Henry A. Cook tells an inter- 
esting story showing what can be done 
with proper gumption in a small town 
where squabs are unknown. He used a 
novel method, he interested women, and 
their talk around town and to each other 
did the rest. 

When Mr. Cook started his plant, which 
he did in a small way, beginning with 
twenty-five pairs of Plymouth Rock 
Homers, dressed squabs were practically 
unknown in the town, the rule being to 
sell them alive at twelve and a half cents 
a pound. Mr. Cook determined to revolu- 
tionize things or not sell at all. Sohe 
selected a list of the richer set and sent 
them private mailing cards. About two 
hours after sending them, one of the ladies 
called him up and asked for particulars. 

She said that the local em quoted 
squabs at twelve and a half cents a pound 
and he wanted forty cents. Why the 
difference ? 

He oe that he had squabs for sale 
—not old tough, common pigeons, but 
large, juicy, tender Homer squabs, weigh- 
ing ten pounds to the dozen. Further- 
more, that he dressed his own squabs, 
and every one was sent out in perfect 
sanitary condition. 

She said she would try a half dozen, as 
she was to have company. He packed 
them and sent them to her. The next day 
she called him up, saying the squabs were 
the finest she had ever seen and she would 
take another half dozen. 

Women are prone to talk, and this was 
one instance where it did good. He was 
soon swamped with orders. 

Mr. Cook now has a regular line of cus- 
tomers, to whom he sends a postal 
each month, with prices of squabs printed, 
and they are always in demand. This is 

roof that there is money in the business. 
n the fall when chickens are in the molt 
and eggs are scarce, he can get almost 
any price, provided the birds are good and 
te a 
Mr. Cook draws his squabs, and then 








removes the head and feet. Each bird is 
wrapped in a square of waxed paper, with 
recipes printed on it. This he finds to be 
a good plan, as some people do not know 
how to prepare them. They are then 

laced in rows in a nice, clean wooden box 
ined with paper. 


, lightning 





On this page are adverti ts of pig 
rods, buggies. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write toan advertiser teli him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, lt is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











IGEONS! PIGEONS ! THOUSANDS, lowest prices. Start with 
our $$$8$ making Jumbo Squab Breeders. Large, free, in- 
structive illust’d matter. Providence Squab Co., Providence, R. 1. 


GHTNING RODS” 
9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 
System guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back. Just write a postal for our 
Proposition and FREE Catalog which 
makes everything plain. 
The J. A. Scott Company 
Dept. S Detroit, Mich. 



















HEAVY COPPER CABLE 
LIGHTNING RODS 


7 per ft 99 per cent Pure 
Direct to you no Middlemen 


1f goods when received are not 
satisfactory, return them to us 
and we will pay freight both 
ways. Full instructions for in- 


stalling. Write us, 
International Lightning Rod Co. 
Dept. 5 Bend, Ind. 














Tool 


A lifting jack, wire stretcher, 
wire mender, post and stump 
puller, etc. Get big circular. Write 


uick! Harrah Mfg. Co. 
W'Box 200, Bloomfield, tind. 4 






























Make money breeding squabs. Squab 
book free telling how a Texas judge bred 
8 pigeons until they amounted to a flock of 
164 in one year, how » Vermonter bred 
le te ee ae ee 
how a Southerner bred 75 pairs to Z000 
pairs in three years and also sold 3600 
squabs. You can do the same. More 
money-making experiences. Wi: to- 
day for this big free book. How 
to get six dollars a dozen, how to start 
small and grow big. We ship breeders 
everywhere, safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Read how one of our custom- 
ers gets as high as $8 a dozen 
® for squabs in Pittsburg and makes 
> a net profit of ninety dollars 
» @ month, Note selling 
methods, ng matter 
which is alive with sell- 
ing as well as breeding 
ideas. Squabs well 
sold are easily 
raised. Many 
successful 





Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
Write for it today. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 301 Howard St, Melrose, Mase. 
Founder of the Squab Industry in America, 








Bottom 


Price On Buggies, 
Send For This 


Phelps wants to send you his big 
illustrated book now because he has 
a big buggy story to tell you this year. 
Nearly 200,000 people riding in his buggies on 
American roads prove his claim to be able to 


Save You °25% to *40% 


He wants to tell you how he can do this. 
He wants you to read pages 7 and 11 of 
his new book if you never buya buggy of 


Phelps can make special jobs for you at such 
low figures, and they will make you understand 


how he can ship any job on 


him. These pages will show you how care- 
fully Split Hickory and Square Deal Vehicles 
aremade. They will give you an idea of why 


30 Days’ Free Road Trial— 


2 Years’ Guarantee 


Read these pages and also Phelps 
guarantee on Page 15, no 
matter where you buy. 

Get all this definitein- 7 

formation before you 
start to make up / 
your mind. 


Write Tonight! 
just as soon as you get 
through this ad- 
vertisement. Get the book 
into your house where you 
ean study Phelps big offers, 
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In no instance, however, should a queen KOAT KURE faine’S=: 
BRAGS, THE BUSY BEE eae be clipped until she has mated and been | Kills FLEAS, Ste, and $1.00 siees, by parcel post, prepaid. 





BY D. EVERETT LYON 


This is the month for swarms. Unless 
measures are adopted to prevent it, there 
is a likelihood of distinct loss from many 
of them getting away. The Biggle Bee 
Book gives much valuable information on 
this score. We will send a copy of the 
book for 50 cents ; or, with Farm Journal 
for five years, $1.25. 


There are two methods by which swarm- 
ing can be controlled,—one by manipula- 
tion of the colony, another by the use of 
a non-swarming hive. 

Where the regular ten- frame hive is 
employed, the only plan of which I know 
that has proved successful is the shook- 
swarm plan, fully described in the Biggle 
Bee Book in the chapter on swarming, 
and which has been repeatedly outlined 
in this column. 

Of non-swarming hives there are many 
that claim to be such, but after a thor- 
ones test I am convinced that the Aspin- 
wall non-swarming hive is the only one 
that automatically prevents swarming 
with any degree of certainty. 

While clipping the wing of the queen 
of each colony does not prevent swarm- 
ing, it at least saves the swarm should it 
emerge in the absence of the beekeeper, 
as the swarm, no matter how far it may 
go from home, will, upon finding that the 

ueen has not accompanied it, return to 
the hive; and during its absence a new 
hive can be placed on the stand and the 








old one removed, and the returning swarm . 


will enter and take session and start 
to work without having to be handled by 
the apiarist. 

There is the possibility that the old queen 
may be lost in the grass, not being able 
to fly ; but better lose the queen than the 
swarm. In any case it is wise to have all 
queens clipped, and should a swarm come 
out, the beekeeper can at once catch her 
in the grass cage her; and when the 
swarm returns has entered the new 
hive, or the old one, the caged queen can 
be dropped in front of the hive and will 
run in and get to work. 

If swarms are placed in new hives, we 
must not fail to give to the new hive all 
of the super sections from the old hive, 
as the working force is with the new 
swarm, and the sections will be finished 
more rapidly by the swarm. 

If we are producing extracted honey 
there is not so much chance of swarming, 
as the taking of the surplus honey from 
the extracting combs, and returning same 


for refilling, keeps the bees from being 
crowded. 


Where swarms are hived in new hives 
it is alwa policy to have the brood 
frames filled with full sheets of founda- 
tion rather than mere strips, though of 
course in the matter of the shook-swarm 
plan we must of necessity use the strips. 

The swarming time is the best time in 
which to requeen all colonies, as there are 
no better queens raised in the natural 
state by the bees than at swarming, and 
queen cells made under such conditions 
are large and rich. . 

The advantage of requeening every col- 
ony once a year is in the fact that colonies 
with young queens at their head are not 
so likely to swarm the following season, 
and the young queens lay more eggs than 
the older ones, and consequently fill the 
hive with more bees for work. 

Should the queens in each colony not 
be clipped, there is a possibility that the 
swarm may cluster in the branches of a 
high tree and eventually get away, and 
often the beekeeper is at his wit’s end 


how to it, it may mean dan- 


crom climbing, use of ladder, sawing ; 


ff tree limbs, and many other annoying 
things, all of which ex goed arguments in 
favor of all queens’ wings clipped. 





laying, for as the virgin queens are mated 
only while in flight, they must at mat- 
ing time be able to fly; but after she 
has begun to lay, she can be clipped with 
a pair of curved manicure scissors, and 
even a novice can clip her as she moves 
across the comb, without injuring her. 


On this page are advertisements of bee supplies, scales 
pee , animal remedies, fencing, engines, oil and 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, Jt is to your interest to do so, 


FIRST LESSONS in BEEKEEPING, 

9 eee bee book and the monthly 

A m Bee Journal for one year, 

both for $1.00. Send today send 
Ss 











. oOo 
name f. Bee § catalog and 
gamcie copy of py ne 

DADANT & SONS, Bex F, Hamilten, Llineis. 


A WONDER. 


For nearly 50 years I have lead in inventing and selling farm 





scales at a saving to the buyer. Now, I have a new *‘ WONDER 
scale which is the last word in economy and ity. My price 
includes freight and installing. Send a postal for facts to 


““ JONES He Pays the Freight,’’ 
1 Starr Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 








“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 10c 


This great little magazine is packed with facts and 
ideas worth dollars to you in learning how to keep 
bees or make them more profitable. How and when 
to feed; how to get more and better honey. FREE 
book on ‘‘Bese Supplies” with it, Send stamps or 
silver at our risk. 


THE A. L. ROOT CO., Box 29, Medina, Ohie 



















“The Truth About Paint” is yours 
—free for the asking if you aiitess 


“EXPERT,” 2630 8. Dearborn St. Chicago, ML 




















FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 


100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 








Lawn Fencing direct | 

Sst toed pcan 

dealer’ Our 

large catalog is free, 

KITSELMAN BROS, Box 241 Muncie, Ind 

ee ae th te a a r 4 
RRAMARAAD Fences 
Greatest values 











: fences and gates 
for lawn and cemetery, farm, field and poultry yard. 
Write toda: 


DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE CO. 203 “ii. ANDERSON, 16D, 





The SANDOW Stationary Engine rans on kero~ 
7 gene or hi Starts without ki 

” —hopper cooled—speed con- 
trolled while running—no ow wd valves 
—no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 
ing parts—portable—light Si 
power—1li-day money-back Sizes, 
20H. P. Send poe’ St free catalog. 
r 


» Berres, Meee Coe Sarr ce 











9 <> 
Creosote Oil 


Cuts your wood 
preserving bills in half — 
Especially adapted for preserving fence 
posts, mine timbers, underground sills, 
sleepers, bridge timbers, planking, ice- 
houses, wood tanks, shingles, poultry- 
houses, silos, timbers or any exposed 
woodwork. 
Folder request. It will quickl - 
vince Faget oak Barrett's Grade One tate 
Creosote Oil will cut your wood preserving 
bills in half. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis Birmingham Seattle 

















Gives prom, 








Safety First 


You need an effective, dependable liniment and germi- 
cide in your home. 
harmless, Absorbine, Jr., is a germicide-liniment that 
combines safety with efficacy—it is made of herbs and 
contains no acids or poisons; safe to use anywhere, 
even by the smallest member of the family. 


Absorbine.J= 





t relief from aches and pains—keeps little cuts 
and bruises Ses becoming more serious—h 
soothing. Use Absorbine, Jr., wherever a high-grade liniment 
or germicide is indicated— 
T —j{ f. 
Sse eres ae 
To reduce inflammatory condi- 
wrenches. 


Safety demands that it shall be 


-y _— 


ealing, cooling and 





To heal cuts, bruises, lacera- 
tions, sores. 

To spray the threat if sore or 
infected 


“a —!a or 20% solution 
tene—npenene of Absorbine, Jr., is healing 
To reduce bursal enlargements will destroy 
—wens, weeping sinews. 


Absorbine, Jr., is concentrated—only a few drops required at each application. It is 
sold by leading druggists at $1.00 4 oz., and $2.00 12 oz. bottle, or sent direct postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 7, *t,portzsid upon 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


Manufactured only by 


93 Temple Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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FARM JOURNAL FORUM 


E are in receipt of several letters 
on the subject of battleships, three 
of which find place below : 

Dear Sin: We have taken the Farm 
JOURNAL for some years, and I can not 
say too much in its praise as an agricul- 
tural paper, but I can not see the wis- 
dom in certain paragraphs appearing from 
time to time, bewailing the expenditure 
of money to keep our navy in proper 
condition. _ 

There is an old saying that ‘‘ the best 
way to preserve peace is always to be 
prepared for war’’; and this is only too 
true. We need never fear invasion from 
the north or the south—only from the 
east or the west, by water. Can’t you 
see that if we have an efficient navy and 
system of coast defense, then we can pre- 
ventan enemy from landing on our shores, 
and that if they can not land we have no 
need of a large standing army ? 

Certainly, it will be a great thing when 
war is a thing of the past; but do the 
events in the Balkan States and in Mexico 
point to any such condition of affairs? Is 
it not better to keep up an efficient navy 
and have peace, than to stop building ships 
and let what we now have revert to junk, 
and then be forced to rush, ill-prepared, 
into a conflict in which thousands of lives 
would be lost, simply because we could 
not muster a sufficient show of force to 
show the enemy the futility of attack- 
ing us ? 

We have ninety-six acres here and I am 
farming it myself, but I formerly served 
four years in the engine-room of a first- 
class battleship, and I made the cruise 
around the world, so I have had a chance 
to see how little weight the American flag 
carries in foreign ports. I also lived in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during my boyhood 
days, so you see I possibly know a little 
more about our navy and merchant marine 
than the average farmer. Do you really 
believe as your paragraphs would lead one 
to think, or do you merely publish such 
stuff because you think the people want 
to read it? 

I presume you reside in Philadelphia. 
If you would board a Fifteenth street car 
for League Island some day, and converse 
with some of the naval officers, I feel 
sure you would learn something to your 
benefit. Then tell people the true state 
of affairs, instead of leading them to 
think their money is being wasted, and 
that needlessly. 

Hoping you may change your views on 
this subject, even though slightly, I 
remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Liberty Center, O. G. L. FERGUSON. 

To the Eprror of Farm JOURNAL: I 


do not believe that any European power 


is likely ever to make war on the United 
States, whether we build more battle- 


ships or not; but I believe that our east-— 


ern coast cities should be so thoro y 
protected by forts and mines that they 
will be safe from assault; and the same 


will apply to our western coast. The one 


cuinerablc point in our defense is the 
Philippines, and it is really more for the 
protection of these Islands that our battle- 
ships are being built than for any other 
purpose ; and yet battleships won’t save 
them when the Japs are ready to take 
them. They are not worth what it would 
cost to keep them. We must be strong 


on the Pacific ocean to maintain” 


our hold of Hawaii and Guam; there is 


no tion about that. But as for the 
Philippines, the sooner we dum them the 
better. e may be able to sell them ata 
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fair price, and that would be the best dis- 
ition we could make of them. Weare 
in far greater need of merchant ships 
than dreadnoughts. It seems to me that 
the more battleships we build, the more 
we tremble in our boots for fear some- 
thing is going to happen to us. If we be- 
have ourselves and cultivate the arts of 
peace, no harm is likely to befall us. 

By the way, it was a very proper thing 
for Secretary Daniels to cut out booze 
from navy officers’ menus, for battleships 
and booze make a bad combination. Russia 
was whipped by Japan because her officers 
were drunk when | ought to have been 
sober; at least so I have heard. The 
men and boys of the United States waste 
an amount of money on tobacco, to say 
nothing of rum and pernicious drugs 
which, if applied to coast defense, would 
makeall our borders impregnable against 
any enemy, and would supply us with 
enough battleships and, in addition, restore 
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our merchant ships to all oceans and give 
us rank second only to Great Britain in 
the ocean-carrying trade. Free, inde- 
ndent, wholesome, sober Christian man- 
ood engaged in the arts of civilization, 
with justice enthroned in private 
ee life, will prove more potent than 
readnoughts, minus transport ships as 
now, to protect us from foreign attack. 


“Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel 
just, 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted.’’ 
Worcester, Mass. E. M. 


To the Forum: I am strong on coast 
defenses for all nations, because forts 
attend strictly to the business of home 
defense, and don’t go parading around the 
world to show how we can ght if any- 
body knocks the chip off our shoulder. A 















UNITED STATES 
100 People 
20 Houses 

















EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 
I Telephone 











Results Compared with Theories 


Here we have: 
Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 
Nearly one rural telephone 


to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to 
the various needs of the whole 


people. 


Telephone exchanges 
continuously fs and oom 


Policy—prompt service. 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no telephones 


on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates arbitra- 
rily made without regard to 
various needs of the whole 
people. 


Telephone exchanges 


closed during lunch how, 
nights and Sundays. : 


Policy—when your tum 
comes. 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 





One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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7 of very moderate size is enough 
or me. 
Philadelphia, Pa. © HENRY.FERRIS. 
{Enough said about battleships; we 
shall wait and see how well they justify 
themselves in the events transpiring to 
the south of us. The FARM JOURNAL 
not think we would feel very secure just 
now without a few.] 





ARGENTINE CORN 
BY HENRY FIELD 


I suppose you have been reading in the 
papers about the corn that is being im- 
ported into the United States from the 
Argentine country. I was curious to see 
what the stuff was like, so I wrote to an 
elevator firm in Texas about it and had 
them send me a couple of sacks of it. 
They had bought a carioad from Galves- 
ton atid were selling it to the farmers in 
Texas. 

It is certainly hard-looking stuff. It is 
about the poorest excuse for corn that I 
ever saw. I don’t believe that a self- 
respecting Missouri mule would even look 
at it, much less eat it. If this is the best 
corn ‘they can raise, I don’t believe we 
need be very much worried about it com- 
peting -with. the corn from this country, 
unless it might possibly be when we have 
an extremely short crop, as it was in some 
parts of the country last summer. 

It would be interesting to plant this 
corn and see how it would do in this coun- 
try. Some claim that it is not safe to 
move corn any great distance. This corn 
has been moved about 10,000 miles, more 
or less, and it would be a good chance to 
see what effect ‘moving has on it. I sent 
some corn once to South Africa; and 
they reported that it made 140 bushels to 
the acre. If this Argentine corn improves 
that much this coming year, it might get 
to be good corn after a while, 


Shenandoah, Iowa. 





We are in receipt of the following about 


gs: - 
DEAR EpiTorR: Once upon a time there 
was a little kingdom in which the prin- 
cipal industry was growing figs. The 
king ne more revenue, so he issued 
a proclamation, levying against each fig 
tree a tax of one piece of silver. 
The growers of the fig trees looked for 
a way to escape the tax. Soon hatchets 
were laid at roots of the trees, and 
the indus was a thing of the past. 
Across the bay lay another little kingdom 
whose industry was also the growing of 
figs. This king also wanted revenue, and he 
issued a proclamation levying a tax of one 
piece of silver against each block of land. 
The people tried to avoid the tax, but 
they could not do away with the land. So 
to get money to pay the tax, they planted 
more fig trees, and the industry thrived 
and the people Po rich; so that the 
pom from the first kingdom crossed the 
ay tothe second kingdom where indus 
was encouraged. And the fame went to ali 
the countries ’round about. JOHN W. Dix. 
[We take friend Dix to be a single- 
taxer. — EDITOR. } 


THE PLUTOCRAT 


When we need capital to boost our vil- 
lage street car line, we seek the rich man 
at his roost, and like the be whine. 
If he will only spend his wad to help our 
modest game, we’ll treat him as we’d 
treat a god, and ever bless his name. 
We’ll promise any blamed old thing, we’ll 
give him laurel crown, if he 1 only 
come and bring his bundle to our town. 
We keep upon that rich man’s trail, and 
bore him in his haunt, until he comes and 
brings the kale, and builds the line we 
want. The brass band meets him at the 





L strain in oe his 
praise. But when the line is built at last, 
and we’ve rejoiced and la We soon 
forget the recent past, and hint around of 











graft. Once more upon the rich man’s 
trail we’re camping, and nights, but 
now we’d send him to jail and strip 
him of his rights. The village statesmen 
think it sport his actions all to curb; 
lawyers bring their suits in court, 
that rich man to disturb. Oh, who would 
be a naples to suffer and endure, with 
brickbats flying ’round his hat? Far 
better to be poor ! WaLtT Mason. 
(Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 


its of belting, grindstones, 





crusher, patents and \ 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. li is to your interest to de so. 


ay end ome an ates of new belts 
ea. second-hand ones, 
BELTING thoroughly overhauled and put in good 
Also and pulleys. 
Write us. ATLANTIO MFG. O0., Wilmington, Del. 














om 
Stone Crusher 


Get one of these crushers for crushing trap fook or 
any other stone for conerete or road making, — 


Bi lg ig § makers for farmers having 4 to 
12 1P. ‘ake on ; 


and machine will soon 
Write for 
NEW 


0 MA 
Box 43, New Holland, Pa. 









































































No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Dropped 28% 








me 





<tacenirtee 


During 1913 No-Rim-Cut tire 
' prices dropped 28 percent. Asa 
result, 16 makes of tires now 


cost more than Goodyears— 


No-Rim-Cut tires have become 
—by sheer merit—the most popu- 
lar tires in the world. 


They were once the high- 
priced tires. They used to cost 
one-fifth more than other 
standard tires. 


They embody four 
costly, important fea- 
tures found in no other 
tire: 


First, the No-Rim-Cut 
feature, which we control. 
Second, the ‘‘On-Air’’ 
cure, which adds to our 
tire cost $1,500 daily, but 
saves tire | 





which we form in the tire to 
combat tread separation. 
Fourth, the double-thick All- 
Weather tread—the smooth-face 
anti-skid. 
No other tires at any price offer 
you these features. , 


Up to 10,000 a Day 


Goodyear prices are due to the 
fact that we makeas high as 10,000 
motor tiresaday. Wemake them 
in a new factory, perfectly 
equipped. And we sold 
them last year at an aver- 
age profit of 6% per 
cent. 


They offer you all that 
a tire can give, so far as 
men knowtoday. They 
offer four great features 
found in no other tire. 
And they offer all this 





* some almost one-half more, 
Yet the facts are these: 
| 
| 
' 


users mil » at a price 
lions ; - ‘ below 16 
— ret ‘a (jOODSYEAR othermakes. 
outs a That is why 

hie ; Rim -( ut ires somany men 

a wo eae — am | Oo 
ee rivets year dealers. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


| Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Mexico City, Mexico 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 
Hitch your wagon to a star but look out for 
your connections 


éé ITCH your wagon to a star,’’ 
but see to it that the whiffie- 
trees are all right. A good many 
things are likely to happen when the hooks 
or the tugs which fasten the horses to the 
wagon give way. 
nly a few days ago a farmer had a bad 
runaway and came near losing his life, all 
because the whiffletrees gave way. 

Before he reaches the end of his journey, 
the man whose wagon is hitched to a star 
is bound to do some tall traveling. 

These are fast times we live in. When 
we go to bed at night we wonder what 
new things will be announced in the paper 
in the morning. In all lines of business, 
farming with the rest, things are moving 
at a rate nobody ever heard of before. 

If we keep up with the procession, we 
must be ready to do some Bare hustling. 
Our wagon must be hitched to something 
that has “go” init, or we shall soon be away 
back at the tail end of everything, blinded 
by the dust of the machines that have 
eae on before, and discouraged that we 

ave made such a miserable mess of it. 

Farmers are i se out of the race 
by the thousand these days. They say 
that there is nothing in the business, they 
have got to do something else to make a 
living. So they go down to the city, take 
a job ten times more thankless than any 
they ever saw on the farm, wear them- 
selves out, fall into a job of sitting ’round 
and wishing — were back on the farm. 
They can’t get there, though. The money 
is all gone ; ten thousand giants stand in 
the way. Nothing kills a farmer more 
quickly than ‘‘accepting”’ a a of sitting 
‘round, and working faithfully at it. 

So the road is thickly strewn with the 
wrecks of men who hitched their wagon 
to a star all right, but missed it in the 
whiffletrees. 

Now, what can a man do, in these hot, 
restless times, to make it at all sure that he 
will win out as a farmer? 

He must get ready. Itis no boy’s work 
to be a real farmer. Men think so some- 
times, and they go at it on that plan. 
First they know they are all out of breath 
and wonder what struck them. They 
were not ready, that is all. The big man 
down town did not go at it that way; he 
looked upon life as a big man’s job. 

Somewhere, somehow, the man who 
would be a farmer must take his course 
of training. He may do it in school or he 
may pull on a pair of overalls and go right 
down into the furrow out on the farm. 

Sometimes it may seem as if the dose 
were pretty strong medicine. But it costs 
to master any kind of a business. It takes 
time to learn to play a jews’-harp. Pade- 
rewski wore his fingers to the quick 
mastering the piano. We must pay the 
price. 

The price of mastering the farm? 
Years of thought and hard work ; hands 
lined with callouses; feet blistered from 
pr om ae up and down in the furrow; a 
whole lifetime spent in doing little things. 

Sometimes we think we have no chance 
to show what is in us unless we can go 
’way off somewhere—to the big city or 

, across the sea. It 
is a strange mis- 
take. The clearest 
duty, the duty that 
stands out most 
MR. OLIVER OWL: “ WITH 

GOGGLES ALL READY, I 


SHALL NOW PROCEED TO 
BUY AN AUTOMOBILE! "’ 


surely, be it digging in the ditch or mark- 

ing out the first w across a forty- 
field, this is the duty that makes us 

great, if we meet that duty bravely. 

e man who says when a piece of work 
comes before him, ‘* Wait # day or two ; 
maybe I will feel more like it to-morrow,’ 
is not very apt to win any very fine laurels 

















anywhere. His whiffletrees will break 
just when the strain is hardest. 

To hold your wagon to the star there 
must be good stuff in your evener and 
stout leather in your harness. Every 
buckle must be made upon honor, every 
cockeye forged of the finest steel. 


On this are advertisements of cereal, engines, paint, 
metal ies and cutters. si 


A “ADVERTISEMENTS 


PAP OMOrrrrr—rre—rvee ve 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, It is to your interest to do so. 


DID THE WORK 
Grew Strong on Right Food. 























You can’t grow strong by merely ex- 
ercising. You must have food—the kind 
you can digest and assimilate. 

Unless the food you eat is digested it 
adds to the burden the digestive organs 
have naturally to carry. This often means 
a nervous breakdown. 

‘* About a year ago,’’ writes a Mass. 
lady, ‘‘I had quite a serious nervous 
breakdown caused, as I believed, by over- 
work and worry. I also suffered untold 
misery from dyspepsia. 

** First I _ up my position, then I 
tried to find a remedy for my troubles, 
something that would make me well and 
strong, something to rest my tired stom- 
ach and build up my worn-out nerves 
and brain. 

**I tried one kind of medicine after 
another, but nothing seemed to help me. 

‘*Finally a friend suggested change of 
food and Somat Grape - Nuts. 
With little or no faith in it, I tried a 
package. That was eight months ago 
and I have never been without it since. 

‘‘Grape-Nuts did the work. It helped 
me grow strong and well. Grape-Nuts 
put new life into me, built up my whole 
system and made another woman of 
me !”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’’ in pkgs; . ‘‘There’s a Reason.’” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


’ 








a 








without any trouble and without any 
danger to himself. It is so simple 









that it is easily understood and so 
well protected that there is no 
chance to get hurt. It will make him 
— interested and contnaad in his 
we sam 
fime five im geome A. A rang 
It relieve you o! 
all worry about water for 
your stock. 





ment; lowest prices. Send perfect sample 
for low estimate and best expert advice 





We manufacture METAL 
SPECIALTIES of all kinds 
to order; largest equip- 


FREE 


THE EAGLE MFG. CO., Dept. I, Cincinnati, O. 





: Pump, Grind, Saw 


Made for Hard Use, 
Wood Mills are Hest. , 
Engines are’ Simple. ~~ 
Feed Grinders, Saw Frames, 

Steel Tanks. 
Catalogues Free. Agents Wanted. 
PERKINS WIND MILL & EN- 













GINE CO., Established 1860, 115 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind. 





Growing wood doesn’t rot 
Cut wood need not 


Sap is the life of growing wood. 
The moment wood is cut the 
natural sap dries out of it and 
leaves the pores open. After 
that the less moisture in the wood 
the better. Paint made from 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil protects 
weather boards by excluding moisture. 


Try an experiment. Add to a paste of 
White Lead and Water some Linseed 
Oil. Watch the oil literally push the 
water out. Dutch Boy made-to-order 
paint resists water just as effectively 
and is so fine that it anchors into the 
empty wood pores and sticks there 
like a driven nail. It wears slowly, 
beautifies for years, needs no burning 
off to repaint. Dutch Boy paint may 
be tinted any color. Your dealer can 
mix it—or you can. 


You can now get red iead in paste 

form, same as white lead. Doesn't 

harden in the can. Fine for painting 

resinous wood; best by all odds for 

implements and metal work. Ask 
A Text Book on 


your dealer. 


Ask for Farmers’ Paint Helps 
No, 205. 


Tells how to mix all colors for 
paint uses; how to estimate cost 
and quantity of paint required; 
how to test paint for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











Light Running 
Sl bherzahn 
simplicity, strength and durability, its 
can’t clog and safety features, its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 
ya the test of hardest work. Gi 






ter on the mar 


catalog and proof 


work on less power than any other ensilage cut- 








to do more 
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Hear the bees a-humming through each 
noon, 
Bright blue sky above them, now it’s 
June, sweet June! 

(1) Drop us a postal for five sample 
copies; (2) hand Gon out to five neigh- 
bors who know what’s what; (3) send 
us the five names; (4) enclose this 
paragraph; and (5) get a copy of the 
** Panama Canal Pictures ’’ booklet, post- 
paid, by return mail. (6) Do it now. 


Postmasters are required by law to 
report when papers can not be delivered 
to subscribers for any reason. We give 
such notices instant attention ; hope post- 
masters will be as prompt and careful 
as we try to be. 








If you had sent that new subscriber as 
i intended, the Little Paper would have 

ad its Million subseribers by now. It 
ia pores go But do not worry ; get 
a neighbor to subscribe now, and that 
will do almost as well. Or why not two 
neighbors? Pick two who need to learn 
thrift and common sense. 


If this paragraph is MARKED, it 
means that one of our agents has had 
this copy sent you as a sample, and will 
be around shortly for your subscription. 
Please grant him (or her) a few minutes 
of your time, and accept our thanks in 
advance. 


All subscriptions to this paper must end 
with a ember issue. Therefore, all 
orders sent at this season should be for 
the rest of 1914 and five years, for $1.10, 
or for the rest of 1914 yo | four years, for 
ninety cents. To our agents, commissions 
on these subscriptions are just the same 
as usual—no change during the summer. 


Fraudulent subscription agents are not 
so common as they once were, but there 
are some about still. Never give your 
FARM JOURNAL subscription to any agent 
unless you know him personally, or he can 
show his. authority from us; all our reg- 
istered Club Agents can do this. In par- 
ticular, beware of any solicitor who makes 
a very cheap cut-rate price; we do not 
makes ersor permit them to bemade, 
and they are nearly always swindles. 


To help you make money—that is the 
sole object of Miss Hamilton’s Mone 
Raising Plan. It is very simple, and it 
works wherever it is tried by an active 
bedy of people, men or women, or both. 
Many established methods of raising money 
for churches, socie- 
ties, ete., are un- 
business like and 
therefore unsatis- 








e 


“THE MORTGAGE ON THS 
HOME'"’—A PICTURE 
—_ WITH A MORAL. 


not try, this time, a sound 
? Send for details, at any 











fae i 
fnamelal 


rate, to Miss Hamilton, our office. Be 
to say how much you need, and what for. 





THE VERY LATEST 


Number sixteen of the series of book- 
lets ‘‘Money-Making Secrets ’”’ is the new 
“* Household Secrets,’’ by Abbie Speak- 
man, Aunt Harriet and hundreds of house- 
wives and correspondents all over the 
country. ‘* Household Secrets’ is just out 
—fresh, new, with the best new methods, 
recipes and labor-saving ideas, as well as 
the ae that every housekeeper 


g now. 

The owner of ‘Household Secrets” 
will learn the true art, all but lost in some 
piscon, of making good, light, sweet and 





bread. Of mixing and baking + 


FARM JOURNAL 


cakes of many sorts, and making pastry. 
Of making puddings and desserts, includ 
ing delicious ice-creams and water-ices. 
Of cooking all kinds of meats, poultry 


eggs, prepari and cooking vege- 
tables, mak salads and sauces. 
The use of that wonderful time and 


labor - saver, the fireless cooker, with 
directions for cookery of many foods. All 
about preserving and canning of fruits, 
vegetables and meats, with the latest and 
best systems fully described. All about 
labor-saving on wash-day and ironing-day. 
Upstairs work. Cleaning, removing stains, 
getting rid of pests, and page after page 
of the household hints, helps and ‘‘homely 
wrinkles ’’ illustrated with careful draw- 
ings and diagrams, that are the Farm 
JOURNAL specialty. 

In particylar, it tells of dozens of sav- 
ings, short-cuts. and handy devices to 
make the housewife’s labors lighter. It 
may be said to specialize in this line, for 
we have always felt very strongly the 
drudgery of the work of the average farm 
and village housekeeper, and have ever 
sought to give information and counsel 
and advice that would make it the light 
and easy burden it ought to be. 

Of our booklet ‘‘ Dressmaking Self- 
Taught ’’ we have sold more this winter 
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than any other of our great series. We 
predict for ‘‘ Household Secrets ’’ an even 
greater popularity among the women folks 
of the FARM JOURNAL family. The price 
is only twenty-five cents, postpaid ; or, 
$1 with the FARM JOURNAL four years. 


+ 


WORDS AND DEEDS 


Words of appreciation for our efforts 
to make and keep the Farm JOURNAL the 
most helpful, cheerful, clean little o— 
in the world are always welcome. ey 
score about 90. When the writer sends 
a new subscription along with his mes- ‘ 
sage, to prove he means it, that makes it : 
perfect—score 100. 


-* 








We never send the FARM JOURNAL toany 
one who does not want it, if we are notified 
to stop sending it. If | one of Our Folks 
is not able to renew, all he has to do is to 


{[2@" DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO. “@j 


We do not continue subscriptions beyond 
the time paid for, and never consider that 
a subseriber is indebted to us should a 
few copies reach him beyond the date of 
expiration. We do like to give our friends 
a little leeway, when we know that. they 
wish to renew. 








ED Factory closing out through us stock of MIGH CLASS 
Prices low, quality high. Write for details. PAINTS 
Enelose fifty cents for fine Hand-Porged Shef- 
field Razor. Modern Mercantile Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Roy Chauffeurs-Ownors-Boginners sor's FREE 
as Ra Se 





pages of 


697 Rntler Bd. Cincinnati. O 

TENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 

Free report as to Patentability. woo 


Book and List of Inventions Wanted. sent : 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 











alg 


2h. p.—pumps. 2000 gallons for a cent. 
Runs the + wood saw, sprayer, wash- 
ing machine, ete. Mounted on hand truck 
—easily moved. Attached to any machine in ; 
afew minutes. Catalog free. Write today. gao# 
JACOBSON MACHINE MFC. CO. 2 
Dept. S, Warren, Pa. 
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ELECTRIC CARRE, BYE, OH © ASH 


Mente Sona Foe ree Pree ee 
Cat.%e. OHLO ELECTRIC WORKS, D-4, Cleveland, 0, 





ys fill your silo 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 
I 


ANY things that enter into the high 

cost of living, go to show that it is 

a much more complex question than 
would seem at first glance. Many persons 
heediessly lay the blame upon ‘the pro- 
ducer of foodstuffs and the ‘middlemen 
who. handle them, and let it .go at that. 
Others regard the speculators and .gam- 
blers as responsible for the fact that the 
cost of living has reached such a@ point 


that it is becoming a serious. question , 
whether one can afford to. live at. all; | 
and still another class regards.the cold- | 


storage trust as responsible, in great 
part, for high prices. But while all these 
agencies may combine to inflate prices, 
they are neither jointly nor severally 
wholly responsible for the fact that the 
cost of living has doubled within the last 
ten years. 


I 
Millions of dollars are annually spent in | 
this country on the cultivation of prod- 


ucts out of their season. When a certain 
political leader a few years ago, to indi- 


cate how far he had evolved from modest | 
beginnings, frankly stated that he had | 


reached a place where he could afford to 
eat strawberries in January, the admis- 
sion was intended, doubtless, to indicate a 
condition of 
widely quo 


large extent, lost its early significance, | 


since many thousands of persons in all 
the large cities now eat strawberries in 
oe whether they can afford it or 
not. ousands of farmers and truckers 
in Florida are engaged in the winter pro- 
duction of strawberries, potatoes, beans 
and other articles that are normally grown 
in the summer, and these products find 
ready sale in all the northern cities at 
fancy Fee: and tremendously swell the 
cost of living; and all the while the con- 
sumer is kic ing about the possibility of 
having to Pay fifteen cents for a quart of 
certified milk, or fifty cents a dozen for 
guaranteed eggs, though cheerfully giving 
up sixty cents for a box of strawberries. 


Ill 


From a single railway point contigu- 
ous to Philadelphia, there were shipped 
during the recent winter and spring, more 
than twenty tons of mushrooms, which 
ultimately were purchased at good prices 
by city consumers. Multiplying the pro- 
duction of this one shipping point by hun- 
dreds of neighborhoods where mushroom 
Pela is profitably followed, we shall 

nd an enormous aggregate for which 
many thousands of pleased consumers 
cheerfully pay anywhere from twenty- 
five cents to $1 a pound, for which they 
get not life-sustaining food, but a mere 
relish. What is true of mushrooms is 
likewise true of tomatoes grown under 
glass in hundreds of communities near 
and remote from large centers of popula- 
tion; and if the statistics of these two 
productions alone were carefully com- 
piled, it would be found that the city 
dwellers annually spend with entire cheer- 
fulness immense sums for these two prod- 
ucts alone, neither of which are necessary 
to maintain life, but are merely ticklers. 


IV 


Let us consider for a moment another 
out-of-season production. On a certain 
farm of which we have some slight knowl- 
edge there are greenhouses costing some- 
-where oe which are occupied in 
the produc of winter violets, sweet 
peas, carnations, etc., which find a ready 
market in * city nearby, at prices 
that amply _—* the great outlay for 
greenhouses large sums annual] 
spent for coal and labor. When we - 
member that this plant is one of man 


@ St 


seer Sch mony to aw 
af ee ~ parey A de 





rosperity. This statement, | 
at the time, has now, toa | 


| 


tributing an atom toward the sustaining 
of life or making anybody more comfort- 


| 


able, we are afforded another insight into | 


the things that go to make the cost of | 


living so excessively high, for it must be 


' 


remembered that these luxuries are of | 
recent growth, and also that the demand | 


for them is increasing enormously. 
" V 


Let no one for a moment think that we 
are criticising the cultivation of any of 


On this page are advertisements of digger, engines, paints, 
roofing, drillers and light. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FER EES TES APPL AA APA PPA RPP DDD PAL, 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 











card in Farm Journal, it is to your interest todoso, | 


You Can Get ALL Your Potate ie 
With a Farquhar Digger 
It is profitable for you to run one if you grow 


one acre or more. We will tell you why. WRITE 
FOR FREE POTATO BOOK at once. 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 229, York, Pa. 


“It is the best 
and simplest water that I 
ef Engineer. 
m has the high- 
users. If 
you have a spring, running stream or 
dam, explain to us your requirements, 
and we will tell you just how to go 
about installing a water system on 
your place. Free booklet “‘A’’ 
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makes all your buildings lasting- 
ly weatherproof: ‘The natural 


oils of this asphalt give it life. 
The KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams 
weathertight. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. = 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing 


New York San Francisco * 
Chicago 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all fey ew Ree whe: Dealers’ 
profits. In ue GO years. i Endorsed by the 
Grange. Low prices surprise you. Write for 

0. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


MAKE BIG PAY DRILLING 
= WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
eatalog of Keystone Drills, 


















































Why Carry a Ton of 
Water Per Week? 


(which is the average 
household requirement) 
when an Eclipse Engine and 
Pressure Tank will deliver it 
where needed at a cost of le for 

ime. High Grade Four Cycle 

ngines at moderate prices. J 
Send for Catalog No.3 W 608 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 


Hew. York Chicago San Prancisco 
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horse-power in the world. 
Union Carsive is the granite- 
like material that yields acetylene gas. In the process of manufacture the 
power of Niagara Falls and the great rapids at Sault Ste. Marie is trans- 
= formed into electric current, which in turn is changed into heat. 
This heat is used to maintain the highest tem 
}in the hundreds of huge electric furnaces which turn out the Carbide. 
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the things we have mentioned. Their pro- 
duction affords a comfortable living to 
many thousands of enterprising persons, 
besides giving employment to many other 
thousands who might otherwise be out of 
work in the winter. It is not for any 
man to say that his neighbor shall not 
indulge himself in luxuries that cater to 
his appetite or taste, if he has the where- 
with to pay for them. Rather we recite 
the facts for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to a few generally unconsidered 
things that go enormously to swell the 
cost of living, but upon which the blame 
ig never laid. Moreover, the vast sums 
thus put into circulation among the plainer 
livers by the production of these lux- 
uries, naturally make them more liberal 
urchasers of the staples of life, and this 
orces up the prices of these more sub- 
stantial-and necessary commodities, and 
thus increases the general level of prices 
all around, as anybody can readily under- 
stand who will take the trouble to look 
into the matter. vt 


There are other and more sinister rea- 
sons for the high cost of living, and these 
affect the farmer unfavorably, since the 
agriculturist must ultimately pay the bill. 

ere is the real menace to prosperity as 
it appears to David Starr Jordan, the 
President of Stanford University and an 
eminent sociologist : What say we of the 
‘* Slowing Down of Trade’’ in America? 
What of the ‘‘ Slowing Down of Trade ’”’ 
in Europe? Don’t believe that tariff acts 
and currency acts are the cause of it, for 
we all know better than that; and the 
troubles are just as great in Europe as in 
America, in one country as in another ; 
and Europe, as yet, is quite outside of 
President Wilson’s jurisdiction. The pa- 
ralysis of enterprise for the time being is 
a world-matter, and its causes are world- 
causes. Let us look at one of them. The 
year 1913 has been one of the most-waste- 
ful in history, so far as the war system is 
concerned. Does that affect your busi- 
ness ? Who pays for all this waste? And 
as war systems rest mostly on. borrowed 
money, whose credit is sacrificed to get 
it? hen the whole world wastes, the 
whole world pays. Were it not for the 
war system, not a nation on earth would 
ever need to borrow a penny. The taxes 
needed for legitimate purposes, —for jus- 
tice, education, sanitation, conservation 
and peace,—make no crushing burden, 
however they may be levied. 


vil 


In the civilized world of 1913, war, ac- 
tual or threatened, has cost more 
“a else. The war debt of Europe, 
all due directly or indirectly to war, 
and all ine within a hundred years, 
amounts to about $30,000,000,000; and 
the interest is paid in two ways—by bor- 
rowing more and by screwing up taxes. 
And as taxes do not cover expenses, the 
nations borrow more and more. Jules Dela- 
haye has given a list of the national loans 
now demanded from the Paris Bourse : 


Argentina .. . .)... . $20,000,000 
Amsttesi ars te eros 200,000,000 
Relginm c.5 ¢*. <3. gece: 160,000,000 
Brasil ge eS 8 20,000,000 
Bulgatia . .. . .. ORO OO 
Frante 626 0 2000S. © 260,000,000 > 
GOOG 5.5 OS Bk 60,000,000 
TRO 4s ch ee ae 200,000,000 
FO Sk Sid WS dc 100,000,000 
MOG. oh ae 160,000,000 
PUN a 20,000,000 
Reements: 5. eee 60,000,000 
Oe ee, 200,000,000 
onan, CEE eth c tage se Pe 60,000,000 
eae A Ee aa Pe Tee ae 100,000,000 
PR ng a 140,000,000 
$1,854,000,000 - 
In 1913 the demand for loans was with- 


out precedent. - The great banks of Lon- 
don and New York have practically ceased 
to deal with derelict nations. The ‘‘ Un- 








seen Empire of Finance ’’ which took the 

ie nations into pawn forty years ago, 

as given place to the joint stock com- 

pany of finance, and this business has its 
present seat in Paris, 
Vill 


Thus it will be seen that the sums spent 


‘upon epicurean luxuries in this coun 


are a mere bagatelle when compared wi 
the enormous amounts that are annually 
rp by civilized nations in wars and for 
e machinery of war, not for the uplift- 
ing of the race, but for the destruction 
of life and property. The annual bill of 
the United States is not included in the 
above list, but it is much too large. 





On this advertisements of shingles, 
patents and roofing. Me ge 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal. lt is to your interest to 
do so; as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Metal Shingles 


10 to 80 years’ Guarantee. 
Lightning and Fireproof. 
Our illustrated Hand Book gives 

¥ e information on . 
OCTAGON SHINGLE ing. It’s FREE on request. 
ahah loci er MONTROSS CO., Camden, N. J. 


() ‘can dig 40 - foot wells quickly 
and in any ground with our 
outfit costing but $12.00 delivered east 
of the Mississippi. Write today for our 
large descriptive circular enclosing 2c, stamp. 
STANDARD AUGER COMPANY, 
1128-B Newport Ave., Chicago, U.S.A, 


























PATENTS "Si S:strst nct.fs 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES F R FE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. OC. 





The only test of roofing is the 
test of time. This label on 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


says that Certain-teed must give 
you 15 years guaranteed service 
at least. And the biggest roof- 
ing manufacturers in the world 
are back of that statement. 
The Certain-teed label protects 
the dealer who sells, as well as 
the farmer who buys. 

Your dealer can furnish Certain- 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roo. East St. 
Louis, Il, Marseilles, UL, York, Pa. 
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Pz OSE neat sparkling’ roofs 
with their crushed mineral 
shining in the sun—you see them 
all: over the country—they are 
Amatite roofs. 


The fact that Amatite needs no 
painting means a great saving to 
those who use it. 


It is also. a great convenience 
not to have to paint roofs. 


Many buyers have adopted the 
policy of using nothing but Am- 


see 
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atite, owing to this economy and 
satisfaction. 


~-A booklet about Amatite will 
be sent free on request. 


Address our nearest office. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm JourNna. for Our Folks. Our 
Folks,now numbering nearly four million,are all those 
into whose homes the paper goes — father, mother, 
son, daughter — all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and 
pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that it may ever 
help and never harm those who read it; and be a 
source of information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. The good that we can do is the most po- 
tent stimulant to our endeavor, and we trust it will 
always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
putin; that is, to boil things dewn; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper 
young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in 
the house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much 
useful and acceptable information to our readers, 
and to retain the confidence of our many friends, in 
every state of the Union, from year to year and 
steadily to increase the number thereof. 





WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
WILMER ATKINSON CHARLES F. JENKINS 
Proprietors 

WiLmerR ATKINSON, President 
Cuar.es F, Jenkins, Sec. and Treas. 
Witmer ATKINSON, Editor 
WALTER E. ANDREWS Edi 
Wiiuiam W. Poix { 4880ciate Editors 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 
Hollister Sage, Abby Speakman, Michael K. Boyer, 
A. H. Throckmorton, D. C. Curtis, Dr. St. 
John, Emma J. Gussmann, E. L. Vincent, 
D. E. Lyon and C. P. Shoffner. 
4@-Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after they have said it. 
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THE FARMER 


He watered the horses and gave them hay 

And bedded them down in a careful way, 

And fed the chickens and shut them up, 

And started away with the collie pup 

To bring the cows to the milking shed; 

And then he milked and the pigs he fed. 

Then he found one horse was cast in the 
stall, 

And he doctored another that had wind-gall ; 

Then he fixed the pump ere he went in- 
doors— 

But that wasn’t work; it was only chores. 

GRAYDON GRAY. 


-_——~—-- -—__+.ee— 


PERFECT DAYS 

The poet and mystic, Emerson, wrote 
of the perfect New England day : ‘“‘There 
are days which occur in this climate at 
almost any season of the year, whereon 
the world reaches its perfection; when 
the air, the heavenly bodies and the earth 
make a harmony as if Nature would in- 
dulge her offspring; . . . . and the cattle 
that lie on the ground seem to have great 
and tranquil thoughts.’’ It was of such 
a day that Lowell sang: 
“ And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.’’ 

The busy man in the strenuous days of 
haying has, it is true, little time for poetry 
and reflection; yet there is something 
about the quality of the early June days 
that lifts us out of ourselves, and sets us 
in tune with the infinite. But these 
thoughts visit only those who are in close 
touch with Nature, and are scarcely pos- 
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sible to those who walk in the deep caverns 
between sky-scrapers, and whose horizon 
is bounded by rows of houses. Thus by 
the divine law of compensation, those 
who in the fields are bearing the heat and 
burden of the day are able to see with a 
clearer vision as they lift their eyes to the 
hills. 

The man who is thus daily and hourly in 
close touch with Nature, sharer of her 
secrets, partner in her bounty and witness 
of her beauty and her miracles, ought to 
be a clean and wholesome man, as we be- 
lieve usually he is. Wickedness and vice 
can not live in such an atmosphere if man 
is in proper touch with his environment 
and has caught the celestial fire. Let us 
all, however busy we may be, pause long 
enough to drink in the beauty of these 
June days, and be thankful that our lines 
have fallen in pleasant places. 

If the boy wants to join the Saturday 
ball team, let him. He will put enough 
good-will and energy into the rest of the 
week to make up for the Saturday half- 
holiday. Besides, he will not have that 
oppressed, left-out feeling that some boys 
have. As a rule, the country Saturday 
ball is clean. This can not always be said 
of the Sunday game. 

Never value anything as profitable to 
thyself which shall compel thee to break 
thy promise, to lose thy self-respect, to 
hate any man, to suspect, to curse, to act 
the hypocrite, to desire anything which 
needs walls and curtains. 

Join the ranks of the bird lovers. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club has already more 
than 185,000 members, but we want 200,- 
000 before snow flies. Come help us. 

It is well enough to keep hoping, but in 
this busy season it is also essential to keep 
hopping in order to get ahead of the work. 

Work is the grand cure of all the mala- 
dies and miseries that ever beset mankind. 


Can anybody remember when the times 
were not hard and money not scarce ? 


Look out for the birds and the birds will 
look out for the bugs. 


When we can not be anything else we 
can be still. 


The home-raised boy is always in demand. 
Be of good cheer ! 





- 


White-faced and grim, at every dwelling 
low 


Stern Famine knocked, then boldly ven- 
tured in, 
Leaving his leprous touch of want and woe 
Where happiness had been. 


Then the rich Count his spacious barns 
flung wide, 
_Pitied and fed, and saw the throngs 
depart ; 
‘* Yet none are needier than I,’’ he sighed, 
“* Mine is a hungry heart.’’ GRUNDY. 

















(Gentle and affectionate — considerate of petty 
offenders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
discriminating hained and ready for business.) 











Look before you sign your name. 


An ounce of common sense is worth a 
pound of patent medicine. 

Be sure you are right before you engage 
in a get-rich-quick scheme. 

Many a man spends days of time and 
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dollars of money going to law, when all 
that might be saved, and no end of trou- 
ble and sorrow into the bargain, if he 
would just sit down and have a good 
talk with the wife and then do as she 
advises. It is astonishing how much good 
advice is stored up in a woman’s head— 
and heart. 


Some folks act as if they had done 
something wonderful when they have 
found a man who would lend them money 
at six per cent. and a ten cent bonus on 
top. Their faces are all smiles, and they 
are as chipper as a basket of chips. But 
really, what have they done except to 
make themselves a lot of trouble? It may 
be quite a while on the way, but it is sure 
to come.. 


The express companies are now to re- 
ceive the treatment which they have 
earned by their own folly. For years they 
treated the public as if they were mon- 
archs with the right straight from the 
Almighty to rob and hold up the people as 
they saw fit. Had they shown any vision 
or business sense at all, they might have 
prevented the revolution which will sooner 
or later sweep them out of power. — Rural 
New-Yorker. 


In Minnesota they are cutting down oak 
trees to save the trees from the oak- 
borer ; all the old elms on Boston common 
are to be destroyed because of the ruin 
caused to them by the leopard-moth ; 
chestnut trees are being rooted out in the 
middle states; and so, everywhere, insects 
are playing havoc. And why? Simply 
because the birds are being exterminated 
by many enemies and no adequate steps 
are being taken to save them. (Don’t 
tell us that insects have nothing to do in 
causing the chestnut blight, for it is not 
so.) Are all our forest trees to be swept 
away because we haven’t sense enough to 
understand the cause to be the lessened 
number of birds in the land? 








THE OUTLOOK 








How softly runs the afternoon 
Beneath the billowy clouds of 
June ! TOWNE. 


It argues a fatal defect in our methods 
of distribution when a bumper'crop is a 
calamity to the grower. 

Hay still remains a profitable and easily 
handied crop. What a pity that selling off 
the hay robs the farm, but it does. 

Eliminate cholera and hog raising would 
become one of the easiest and most profit- 
able lines of business on the farm, with 
pork at present prices. Then why not 
eliminate it? 

The New England potato growers are 
obliged to contend with several new dis- 
eases, chiefly fungous, so that the rest of 
the country is not likely to go amiss in 
planting largely of potatoes. 

One of the effects of cold storage is 
seen in the importation into the United 
States of large quantities of butter from 
Australia and New Zealand. Another is 
the importation of millions of eggs from 
far-away China. 

The incubator and the trade in day-old 
chicks keep pace with the less spectac- 
ular efforts of the humble hen, and be- 
tween them it is possible that the public 
will be fairly well supplied with eggs, 
though the demand is insistent. 

One of the first consequences of a war — 
with Mexico would be the soaring of the ~ 
cost of living far beyond its present high 
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altitude. In the end the poor man pays 
all the cost of wars. Those in high places 
generally manage to recoup themselves. 


The outlook is good for the biggest 
wheat crop ever grown in this country. 
The early estimates put it at 600,000;000 
bushels, and the world needs it all. The 
possibilities of this country, however, are 
by no means exhausted. A billion bushel 
yield is not beyond the range of hope. 


i TOPICS IN E0 SEASON } 


The upland hills, the upland rills, 
The upland trees,—the skylands ! 
Keep thou thy vales, thy lowland dales, 
But give to me the highlands! L.M.O. 


When a man brags of how quickly he 
can do work, watch him and see how well 
he does it. 


If you have been careless in your meth- 
ods of running the cultivator, turn over a 
new leaf. It will bring you more corn and 
potatoes. 


Pasture looks good now. But it nearly 
always gets short later in the season. 
Wouldn’t it be a good plan to sow a little 
sorghum to help out? Sweet corn, rape 
and soy-beans also help out the pasture. 


Tim says that there is no use spraying 
potato tops after they are blighted. The 
spraying should be done before the blight 
makes an appearance, and it should be 
done several times, a week or more apart. 


If you have gotten a bit belated in 
planting potatoes, don’t let the job go be- 
cause it is ’way along into June. Some 
things you may not have to contend with 
by planting late, among them bugs; and 
then, too, blight is not quite so apt to 
trouble you. 

Start for the barn in time to shut the 
doors and gather in any ropes, ladders 
or tools that otherwise might be out 
through a hard storm ; it hurts all these 
things to get wet. Starts a rope, for ex- 
ample, on the road to ruin the quickest of 
anything that can happen to it. 

Some farmers when they get out of 
machine-oil use kerosene. This kind of 
oil cuts the gum on the axles all right, 
but if not soon wiped off and some softer 
oil put on, the metal will begin to wear 
and the machine suffer loss. Better get 
some good oil and have it on hand all the 
time. 


We can not be too careful where we 
leave the Paris green package when we 
are working in the potatoes. It might 
get. scattered on the grass at the end of 
the rows of potatoes, and the cattle or 
some horse get a nip of it. Not so funny, 
either. A good many animals have been 
killed in that way. 


How good a rainy day comes in when 
we are tired from the heavy work of hay- 
ing and harvesting! Things have gotten 
thrown around out of place some while 
this work was going on. A few minutes 
during the stormy day may well be spent 
straightening up; then we are all ready 
for the busy days again. 

Get everything you possibly can out of 
the farm. Some things we usually have to 
buy, such as white sugar, baking - pow- 
der, soda, and a few things like that; but 
even these may be bought with egg money. 
It is buying too many things at the store 
and paying out good money for them, 
that keeps many of us poor. 

Rats are very fond of soaked corn; 
therefore scatter a handful of it on the 
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floor or hard ground near their runways. 
Then spread an old horse- blanket or 
similar article over the runway openings 
and the corn. The rats can now move 
around in the dark and will come out and 
crawl around under the blanket after the 
corn. You.can tell exactly where Mr. Rat 
is by the raised place in the blanket. 
Just dispatch him with a club. J. P. 


Gives me sore eyes to see a field of fine 
grass allowed to stand until it has gone to 
seed, and stems and leaves have become 
brown and rusty. What a waste; what 
loss of energy and muscle for the horse, 
and of butter and milk for the cow ! Then 
how much finer is the color of early-cut 
hay. How bright and green and sweet 
and fresh it is, a joy for the eye as well 
as nourishment for the live stock. The 
early cut hay is therefore better to feed, 
better to sell, better for every purpose. 

Danvers, Mass. M. S. PERKINS. 


eo 


WHEN SUMMER COMES 

BY EMMA A. LENTE 
When Summer comes we swift forget 
The Winter’s frost and snow and fret; 
We saw the miracle of Spring, 
And saw the year with gladness bring 
The grass, the bud, the leaf, the flower, 
While sweeter grew each passing hour. 


When Summer comes we do not see 
How Heaven itself can fairer be; 

Such brilliant azure overhead, 

Such blossomy paths for feet to tread ; 
Soft-crooning streams, and joyous birds 
To sing a story without words. 


When Summer comes our way we take 
By mountain-top, and shore and lake; 
Tired nerves grow strong in balmy air, 
And luscious fruits repay our care. 
Sweet summer-time, we sing thy praise, 
And bless thee for thy happy days! 


SMALL FRUITS 

Don’t pick berries for market when they 
are wet. Wait till they dry, and they'll 
be harder and ship better. 

There’s always room at the top of the 
berry box. 

Out of the sun, in a cool place, is the 
way to treat freshly-picked berries. 

Next month we’ll have something to 
say about sacking or bagging grapes. 

Light, one-inch-mesh fish netting makes 
an excellent covering for ripening berries 
that attract the birds. Scarecrows and 
strings usually fail ; netting is sure, and 
not expensive for small areas. 

In all the world there isn’t a volume 
like the Biggle Berry Book. It’s unique. 
And it’s just what you need and have 
often wanted. Hurry that 50 cents along 
and we’ll mail you a copy at once, so 
you’!l get some good out of it this summer. 

The rule in the new strawberry bed 
should be frequent and shallow cultiva- 
tion. Once in ten days is not too often, 
and two inches in depth is about right. 
The same rule applies to the raspberry, 
blackberry, grape, currant and gooseber- 
ry, unless you prefer to mulch the two 
latter fruits. 

Red rust renders a plant quite conspicu- 
ous by coloring the leaves bright orange, 
and is one of the most serious diseases of 
the blackberry and black raspberry. The 
spores, which are the reproductive bodies, 
blew readily from one plant to another, 
and it is thus readily spread to other plants. 
The only thing to do is to watch for dis- 
eased plants. Cut them out, roots and all, 
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and burn them. A plant once affected in this 
way can never recover, and, consequently, 
the sooner it is removed the better. 


The Bordeaux-arsenical mixture is just 
the thing for the grape-vines. Apply it 
when the grapes attain the size of small 
cherry seeds, or shortly before, and repeat 
the application in two or three weeks. 
This will discourage the grape - berry 
moth which causes wormy grapes, and it 
is also a preventive of grape-rot, mildew 
and various injurious insects. 

Surplus suckers in blackberry or red 
raspberry patches should be treated just 
like weeds; don’t let the rows get too 
wide nor too thick, But do not hoe up 
all the new shoots corning up in the row ; 
remember that your berry crop next year 
will be borne on the canes which are grown 
this season. Many fruit growers advise 
that the new growth of raspberry and 
blackberry canes which is to furnish the 
fruit next year, should be pinched off 
when about eighteen inches high. 


Tke Loganberry is all right out on the 
Pacific coast ; there it is a very fine berry ; 
but I am sorry to say that it can not be 
grown at all except on the Pacific coast 
and on the Gulf coast. It is very tender 
to freezing. Zero weather will kill it, root 
and branch, and even much less cold than 
that will kill the tops so there will be no 
fruit. It is a little hardier than oranges, 
but not very much. It would be a waste 
of time and money for any one to plant 
it outside of the Pacific coast country, or 
the Gulf coast. Another novelty that is 
being boomed hard somewhere, is the 
tree-raspberry, tree-strawberry, or the 
raspberry -strawberry. We are getting 
inquiries about it. Our experience has been 
that it is absolutely worthless. Incident- 
ally, I might state that our old friend, 
the Himalaya berry, is pretty close to the 
same class. We have had it for two or 
three years, getting plants from the in- 
troducer, and it has never borne fruit yet, 
although we gave it every chance in the 
world. HENRY FIELD, Jowa. 





THE ORCHARD 


Cultivate the orchard about once in two 
weeks—after a rain, if possible. 


Cherries are ripe. But don’t drink milk 
when you eat them, unless you’re looking 
for trouble. 


When the ‘‘June drop ’’ is over, and be- 
fore the pits harden, is the right time to 
thin peaches on trees that are heavily 
laden. 


Don’t make the mistake of growing 
blackberries and raspberries in the fruit 
orchard too long. More than three years 
is liable to invite an attack of root-gall in 
the young trees. M. Hymers, Mich. 


Muzzle the horses when plowing or 
cultivating the orchard. Yes, and pad 
the whiffietrees. These precautions will 
prevent much damage to trees, Another 
hint: Pad the outer edges of the harrow. 


Corn grown too thick and close in the 
orchard shuts off light and air from the 
young trees, causing them to grow too 
straight. A low, bushy shape should be 
aimed at, but too much shade may inter- 
fere with this shaping. M. E. S. 

Do your level best to have some apples 
to sell and to keep, this year. One man 
I know of who sprayed his orchard and 
otherwise cared for it, reaped a genuine 
harvest from it last year. It was a per- 
fect little gold-mine tohim. EE. L. V. 


Do not try grain or grass crops in the 
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orchard. Cultivated crops may do—while 
the trees are quite young and are not 
in bearing ; although many successful or- 
chardists say that cropping the ground 
around even young trees does not pay. 


In picking cherries care should be used 
in not pulling off the stems in bunches. 
The best way to pick cherries is to have 
a small pair of blunt-pointed scissors and 
clip the stems. Otherwise there is danger 
of injuring the fruit-buds for next year. 


We want you to have a copy of the 
Biggle Orchard Book for ready reference 
these busy days. It’s a friend at hand 
worth having, and is likely to save you 
money and prevent mistakes. Cloth bound, 
144 pages, many illustrations and colored 
plates. Price, 50 cents—that’s all; and 
we pay the postage. 

Specialists m plant diseases regard peach- 
yellows as incurable, and say that as soon 
as a tree is infected it should be torn out 
and burned. I certainly do not recommend 
continued planting of peach and plum in 
the vicinity. of peach - yellows, unless a 
person is prepared to undergo the inevit- 
able loss that will come: “By: allk persons 
in one region uniting in the agreement to 
pull and burn the diseased. trees at once, 
it can be kept in check. H. A. 8. 


A great many cherries are shipped in 
the sixteen-quart peach basket. This is 
one of the poorest packages, for if the 
cherries are anywhere near ripe, those in 
the lower part are crushed by the weight 
above. One of the best cherry packages 
is the ewe “eer handled, ¢ basket. 
In this they may bé ship wi t dam- 
age when nearly ripe. me wers use 
strawberry boxes and crates for cherries. 
They are suitable but more expensive 
than the baskets referred to. 


The famous old ‘‘ Handy’’ apple tree 
is near Stuart, Patrick county, Va. Ina 
recent letter from Col. M. VY. S 
a well-known apple grower of that sec- 
tion, he says that this tree is now 121 
years old and in a healthy condition, and 
still bearing good crops’ of marketable 
apples. It is an. Albemarle .pippin, and 
was planted by Colonel Stedman’s great- 

ather. It has a record of 162 bush- 
els of apples in a single year, and is 
perhaps the oldest bearing apple tree in 
the world, 


In regard to gum on peach trees, says 
Piotesser | Surface, find out the real Poa bn 
and remove it. If it is the shot-hole borer, 
cut. back the sepen were. severely. Wash 
the trees with lime-sulphur solution, stim- 
ulate their growth by a nitrogen fertilizer, 
and by cultivation. If it is the peach-tree 
borer, remove this t and keep it out 
by washing with lime-sulphur solution 
once per month during the summer. If 
it is a mechanical injury the trees will 
outgrow it, without needing other treat- 
ment. If it is winter freezing or gumosis, 
cut back the trees very severely and treat 
as directed for the shot-hole borer. 


J. H. Hale, Connecticut, says in an ex- 
change: Just one caution with reference 
to summer pruning—that is, it is not for 
general practise, like spring pruning, for 
all trees, oe hmm or trees sees are 

very vigorously. Whole orchards 
of apples on the Pacific coast have been 

i summer pruning. Treeswhich are 
growing very vigorously can be checked 
and threwn. into fruit by summer prun- 
ing ; but if trees are not growing fast 
you are likely enough to injure them. So 
one has to-use great judgment. Ae 

[Mr. Hale believes in and practises sum- 
mer pruning, mostly in June, but he uses 
judgment.—EbITor. } 

There is no doubt about it—June prun- 
ing induces fruitfulness. Yes, and wounds 
made at this time heal readily. Trees 


pruned in summer grow. fewer water- 
sprouts than those of similar age grown in 
a similar soil and pruned in early spring. 


Water-sprouts removed during summer 





are less liable to be followed by another 
crop of the same growth than when the 
pruning is done in spring. And the oper- 
ator is less =e to remove a_ large 
amount of wood, fer he can readily see 
the danger of sun-scald where too man 
or too large branches are removed. 
The thinning out and eutting back of 
younger branches should be all that is 
required when the orchard has had a 
reasonable amount of care given to its 
formation, and a light pruning given in 
early summer seems to be good treatment 
for unproductive trees. But if your trees 
are young, and you want wood growth, 

rune them im early spring. Read what 

. H. Hale says in the foregoing para- 
graph about summer pruning. 
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Pay weekly. Address Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
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homes. State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 
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Cider Presses 


You can earn money wherever apples 
ail the el 


w if you own a 
Menarech. A Menareh gets have sat- 
isfied customers. We also make apple-butter cookers and 
evaporators, also threshing machines, saw mills, drills and 
potato diggers. Write for FREE Catalog, 1914. 

A B. FARQUHAR C@., Ltd., Box 129, York, Pa. 


= [Hay Press 


Whitman press pays big 
dividends yearly. Stand- 
ard of service for 44 years. 

_ 50 styles and sizes 
forhorse orengine. Big il- 
’ lustrated catalog sent free. 
Whitman ° 
4008'S: Brower, St. Loule, Ms: 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


HE home-grown melon or cucumber 
is a favorite article of food with 
most persons, but growers have diffi- 

culty in eosaing it to perfection because 
of the danger of pests. Many.-persons 
have written asking what todo to prevent 
the sudden wilting of the vines. 

This danger is due to one or two causes, 
which: are distinct in nature and demand 


‘separate treatment, says Professor Sur- 


face. The trouble may be the blight, which 
is a real disease of the leaf and vine. It 
causes the leaves to become dark and dis- 
colored, dying generally from the edges, 
while the vines may remain green. Since 
this is a disease, there is no remedy for 
it after it has commenced to show in the 
leaf; but the plants can be so treated as 
to prevent its spreading to other leaves 
or to other plants. In other words, the 
treatment B eert) be preventive rather 
than remedial. This treatment consists in 
spraying the plants with a fungicide, such 
as Bordeaux mixture, when the plants are 
a foot or two in length, and continuing 
this once every two or three weeks. 
The other cause of the sudden wilting 
of cucumbers and melons, is the larva or 
b of the striped cucumber-beetle eat- 
ing aret the surface of the roots. This 
causes the entire plant to wither almost 
suddenly, as if scalded. The leaves re- 
main green but dry like hay. They do 
not become black and discolored as in the 
case of the disease known as the blight, 
and the body of the vine itself shrivels 
at once. The proper treatment for this 
is to prevent the damage by keeping the 
larva of the beétles-from getting at the 
roots. These little yellow and. black 
striped beetles feed readily upon the seed- 
ling leaves, just as they come above the 
ground, and also on the other leaves of 
the young plants. Spray with one ounce 
of arsenate of lead in each gallon of 
water, or dust the young plants with a 
mixture of equal parts of hellebore, to- 
bacco dust and pyrethrum. Put this 
wder ‘around the roots of the plants. 
obacco dust alone used in the ground 
around each hill will help to prevent this 
trouble. It should be placed close against 
the plants. The tobacco dust is also a 
valuable fertilizer. 


FOOT NOTES 


Asparagus-beetles can be controlled dur- | 


ing the cutting season, by letting a row 
or two go uncut. Here the pests will go, 
and can be killed with arsenical sprays. 
Cut all other rows regularly and closely. 


Here is my sure cure for squash-bugs : 
Mix thoroughly one part calomel with two 
parts flour and sprinkle it upon the leaves 
when they are wet with dew. This prep- 
aration does not harm the vines. ° 

Indiana. M. E. §. 


Knocking rose-bugs into shallow pans 
containing a little kerosene—using a pad- 
dle or a whisk-broom as a knocker— is 
a common method.of killing these pests ; 
but, to be successful, the work must be 


done every day while the bugs are on ~ 


hand—sometimes several times a day. A 
few favorite bushes may be protected 
by covering them with mosquito netting. 
Alas, there is absolutely no sure and really 
satisfactory remedy for rose-bugs ! 


Two scale ts often found on fruit 
trees and lilac bushes : Oyster-shell- scales 
are brown in color and shaped something 
like an elongated oyster-shell. Scurfy 
scales are oblong, whitish and look like a 
tiny flake of cotton. Both of these ene- 
mies can be easily seen without the aid of 
a magnifying glass. Treatment: In May 
or early June watch for the tiny lice as 
mel hatch out and move on the 
bark. When seen, spray the trees with 
whale-oil soap solution made as follows: 
Dissolve one: pound of-whale-oil soap in & 








gallon of hot water, and dilute with six 
gallons of cold water. 

Our experience of the year 1913. has 
strongly confirmed: the previous conclu- 


sion that wheat harvest is the best time | 


to attack the chinch-bug. Beyond a doubt 
a field of corn lying beside a field of heav- 
ily - infested wheat, can be completely 
protected against injury by chinch-bugs 
moving out of the wheat on foot at har- 
vest time, by laying upon the ground 
between the fields a narrow line of road- 
oil, crude creosote, or crude carbolic acid, 
renewing this line at intervals of one to 
three days or more, and trapping and 
killing the bugs by means of post-holes 
dug at intervals of about twenty feet 
beside the line.—STEPHEN A. FORBES, 
State Entomologist, Urbana, Ill. 


Orchardists are strongly advised by | 
Professor Surface that even though the | 
new parasite is doing such effective work, | 
it is not wise to depend entirely a the | 

e 


parasite to destroy the scale in ir or- 
chards this season, unless they know that 
it is present. and at work in great num- 
bers. In fact, he issues a special warning 
against throwing away the spray pump, 
and says that those persons who have 
orchards and want fruit, should find out 
whether or not they have San Jose scale, 
and if so, prepare to spray this fall after 
the leaves drop, and again next spring 


before ie is 5 aaa with the lime-sulphur | 
ic 


solution,w as already been so efficient. 
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A REAMPA Seed—faney auality ; 1913 crop. Write for prices, 
Can be sown from April to Sept. C. F. Armstrong, Clyde, Kans. 


NTS—(100, 35c., 500, $1.00, postpaid.) Cabbage, Beet, 1000, 
$1.00; 10,000, $8.50, Sweet Potato. C’ flower, Tomato, Celery, 
Pepper, 1000, $2.00. GLICKS PLANT FARM, . Pa. 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to harvest 
and care for it. Full information for corn belt farmers 











who wish to grow this most profitable . | crop will be | 
our 


sent free on application. Also samples o 
Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed of extra quality at 
low prices. 


10OWA SEED CO., DEPT. 17,. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Does high class baling with minimum 
expense for power andcrew. Big ca 
city — low Light draft—2 
horses haul t as shown 
with engine | or without 

or engine platform. Suitable: 
mounts for any standard engine, ; 
’ WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 
Get facts on Eli construction —18 
pelt nod eatin pecan rite’ 
power a '*, 
today. Address. 2 ee 
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(YABBAGE, Beets, Lettuce, Kohirabi Plants, $1.00 

Cr re np a 
ants, Fepper an wer n \e 5 

Se ee, eee One e SCHMIDT, BRISTOL PA. 


A LFALF CORN AND HOGS are rapidly 

, making farmers in the Southeast- 
ern States wealthy. ne South is the new ‘corn belt’’ and 
the natural realm of “‘ king alfalfa.’’ Act wrickly. land prices 
extremely low, values rapily Open Alfalfa booklet, 
Farm lists and ‘‘Southern Field’’ sent free. M. ¥. RICHARDS, 
Land & Ind. Agt., Southern Ry., Room 88, Washington, D. C. 
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Brown’s Auto Spray 
Style shown has4 gal.ca- 
pacity--non’ ing Auto 
Pop Nozzle. 40other styles 
and sizes—hand and power outfits. § B 
&.C. Brown Co., 27 Jay$t., Rochester, N.Y. B/S 


Fill Your Silo 233.523" 


Spraying 



















ogg ROSS fiiygusranteca 
Years You take no risk 
Experience 

Back of it. 


Largest 

in the World 

We want to prove that our machines ares 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer, Many new 
features have been added which you should know 
before 2 "We a machine. Catalog expiains all. It is free. 
The BE. W. Ross Co., Box 169 Springfield, O. 
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iRarchenwlola Spreye rs 


single 
thorough mixing, no corrosion, Ask your dealer about 
them and write us now for new “‘Spray’’ book, spray 
information and lron Age Farmand Garden News, 








A Cheap Farm Paint 


A splendid, glossy, black paint— 
very elastic, heat-proof, cold-proof 
and waterproof. Just the thing 
for hard outdoor 
service on the 
farm. It costs 
much less than 
ordinary paint. 
BARRETT MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago 


St. Lou Cleveland 
Birmingham 





.ansas 
Seattle 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 


Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 


N the central and northern sections 
May is the month for planting and 
June the time for cultivating. A com- 

paratively dry June usually means good 
crops for the man who thoroughly culti- 
vates. Most crops are now at the stage 
when. cultivation is needed most. It 
sometimes happens that July is so wet 
that little or no cultivating can be done 
for days at a stretch, and unless the crops 
have been well tilled in June, weeds are 
likely to. get away with them. 

Eggplants and peppers should be set in 
the field. Flea-beeties often swarm on to 
the eggplants when they are first set out. 
Look out for them. Colorado beetles are 
very fond of eggplants, too, and will 
make short shrift of them if allowed to 
have their way. 

Many growers quit cultivating potatoes 
as soon as they begin to bloom. This is a 
mistake. Shallow cultivation should be 
kept up as long as the vines will permit. 
The dryer the weather the greater the 
need for late tillage. When blight is 
prevalent and beetles plenty, spraying 
should be continued as long as possible. 

Early melons and cucumbers should now 
be out of danger from striped beetles, 
but aphis will be getting in their dead! 
work. Don’t forget that in dealing with 
aphis, a ‘‘stitch in time saves nine’’— 
and then some. 

In the North, tomatoes, early celery, 
late cabbage and cauliflower should be set 
out and winter beets sown. Lima beans 
and the main crop of string beans should 
be planted the first week in June. If the 
ground is inclined to be weedy, it isa good 
em to plant five or six string beans in 

ills eight or ten inches apart, instead 
of drill them. This will permit hoes 
to be between the hills, and will save 
a let of hand weeding: 

A good way to get rid of asparagus 
a when it is not convenient to spray 
with arsenate of lead, is to knock m 
off on te the ground at midday when the 
sun is shining. The heat from sun and 
a they can 
get on the plants. Don’t forget that 
t cultivation clear through the 
season is the Y capes of good strong aspara- 
gus reets mn nursery. 
ant soen as the cuttin os 

asparagus beds shou cleaned up, 
cultivated and fertilized. Probably the 
best thing to use is a 5-8-8 fertilizer a 
plied at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds 
per acre. The object is to secure a strong 
growth before cold weather. Many suc- 
cessful ate do not hesitate to use a 
ton of fertilizer per acre, and they would 
not do it unless it paid. No vegetable cro 
res more generously to heavy appli- 
cations of plant food than does eapeenanns 

When watering, whether it eeaes 
tables, flowers, shrubs or the lawn, 
sure to seak the ground. The Garden 
: “* Better sell the hose 

pot as junk than to use them 
to sprinkle surface and tantalize the 
plants. - Moreover, the lightly-watered 
vegetation keeps its roots near the surface 
defeats our chief , whichis to 
send the roots downward in search of 
espe should be planted f 
te rom 
the wiitierto the last of the month. If 
possible F pens them where the early fp 
grew. Plowunder the pea-vines and you 
will have the next thing to a clover sod 
for the spuds. 

Better order the seed for that cover 
crop now. It should be sown the last of 
next month. Crimson clover, cow-peas, 
vetch and are all good cover crops. 
Use the one suited to your locality.. 

It ie almost possible to grow profitably 


season is over 
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such crops as cabbage, cauliflower, celery 
and onions, without plenty of moisture. 
Partial or complete failure often occurs 
where the rainfall is the only source of 
moisture. With sufficient water available 
just when needed, and intensive methods 
fertilizing and cultivating, it is possible 
to grow $1,000 worth of products on an 
acre of land. In view of such results it 
seems to me that many growers could 
well afford to spend $100, or more, an 
acre to install some kind of an irrigation 
plant. In. many of the great gardening 
centers the Skinner system is steadily 
growing in favor. 

Planting sweet potatoes should be fin- 
ished by the end of the month. Plants 
set from the first to the middle of June 
have always done better for me than those 
set earlier or later. To do their best, 
sweets must have thorough cultivation in 
the early stages of growth. 


CE 


THE SCHOOL REPUBLIC 


Wilson L. Gill, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
devoted many years of his life to the 
institution of ** School Republics,’’ his ob- 
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ject being not only to teach boys and 
girls how to govern themselves, but also 
to inculcate obedience, patriotism and 
respect for law and order. Mr. Gill first 
tried out his plan on the children of the 
East Side, that section of New York city 
inhabited by a heterogeneous mass of 
foreign citizens in the apes of making. 
General Wood, when he was appointed 
Governor General of Cuba, after Span- 
ish War, drafted Mr. Gill for duty in Cuba, 
where he introduced the School Republic 
into 3,600 schoolrooms. 

Mr. Gill’s plan briefly stated is to or-— 
ganize in each school a republic in minia- 
ture where the conduct of the school is 
regulated by laws passed by the student 

y and duly enforced by a mayor, judge, 
lice officers, etc. The republic’s juris- 
iction extends to the conduct of the 
pupils in and out of school, and it is re- 
markable how amenable to good - 
ernment even the most refractory 
become when put upon honor, and judged 
by their own standards. 

Mr. Gill’s experience and the details of 
his plan, are well set forth in his book, 
_* A New Citizenship.” 








PLA Sweet Potato, Pepper, Cauliflower, 100, 
3%5e.; 400, $1, pos’ $2 per 1000. Tomato, 
Cabbage, Beet, $1 per 1000. W. 8. Ford & Son, Hartly, Del. 








Toastie 
Flavour 


A Winner 


Every day many are finding 
out that 


Post 
Toasties 


are different from other “‘ ready 
to eat’’ foods. It’s in the 
making. 


Toasties are carefully cooked 
bits of choicest Indian corn 
toasted to an appetizing, golden- 
brown crispness. 


Care and time in toasting 
and the. delicate flavoring 
make this crisp corn-food de- 
lightful. 


Post Toasties—ready to eat 
direct from the sealed package, 
with cream and sugar to taste. 


—sold by Grocers. 




















to grow and bileom. 


fishes lity. Lo Send today 
for 42 oar saonien Best Roses for 
Ameriea” with colored es and cultural directions. Free 
THE CONARD & CO., Box 25, WEST GROVE, PA. 





Cabbage, Celery, Tomato, 


CAULIFLOW SWEET POTATO, RHUBARB PLANTS. 
Also STRAWBERRY PLANTS for spring, August and fall 
planting. Catalog free. Harry B. Squires, Remsenburg, N. Y. 


The Business of Farming 
Yearly Grows More Profitable 
in the San Joaquin Vall 


The markets at home and abroad 





. California soil, Fog the water from 
wonderful sunshine, produces every- 


rr > — ite this oe I will send 

° Ww 
three books free = Dairying.” “Poultry Raising” and 
‘General Parming inthe San Joaquin Valley,” Write to-day. 


c. L. , General Colonization A % 
A, RES FRY” 258 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
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HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite 


66 HAT is good,’’ asks a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ for the cutworm ?’’ 
Offhand, and without consulting 
the scientific authorities, it is our opinion 
that nothing is better for the cutworm 
than tomato or cabbage plants. 


Take time, when you go to the garden, 
to whack around with the hoe a few min- 
utes. It will pay big. 


Be sure to make three successional 
plantings of sweet corn this month—ten 
days apart. 


Late or main-crop cabbage and celery 
plants should not be set until the latter 
part of this month or early in July. 


Scatter wood ashes or lime among the 
tomatoes, melons, squashes and cucum- 
bers. Bugs will pass by on the other 
side. C. M., Ohio. 


After the Lima bean vines have reached 
the top of the poles, they ought to be 
pinched off to insure stronger vines and 
greater yield of beans. 


After about June 20th, in the latitude 
of Philadelphia, stop cutting aspara 
and Jet the shoots grow as they will. Too 
long a season of cutting weakens the 
roots. One or two-year-old beds should 
not be cut at all. 


Plants set in the afternoon or evenin 
do best. Shingles stuck in the a 
furnish a good protection when the sun 
is too hot. But above all things, see that 
the plant is set deeply enough, and that 
all unnecessary top is removed. 


In the hill with choice melons, put a tin 
can with the bottom perforated, and pour 
a dipper of water in it every evening after 
sunset. This will make the fruits larger 
and better.’ Pinch off the tips of all the 
melon, squash and cucumber vines if you 
want them to set a crop quickly. 


At this season of the year there are 
dozens of questions that confront the 
gardener every day. Quick answers are 
often required. The Biggle Garden Book 
is exactly what is needed at such times. 
Just turn to the index, and the answer is 
soon found. The price of this handy, 
cloth - bound, illustrated book is only 
cents, postpaid. Send us your order for 
a copy. 


Look out for the yellow, striped squash- 
bugs that. attack melon, cucumber and 

uash vines when the plants are small. 
The best. preventive is to put a mos- 
quito - netting tent over each hill, using 
two little sticks as supports, and covering 
the edges with soil to hold them in place. 
Erect these tents as soon as the plants 
come through the ground, or sooner, and 
leave them in place until the vines begin 
to push for room. Then store the netting 
for future use. 


It may not be generally known that 
; / Lima beans can be success- 
fully transplanted after they 
have grown some six or eight 
inches, or even after they 
have begun to run. I always 
plant a side bed with enough 
to be removed with a garden 
trowel to poles where they 
failed to come up. In trans- 
planting, dig a hole large 
enough to receive the plant 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE RABBIT 
THAT ATE TOO MANY CARROTS ! 





and the dirt around it. Water freely and 
draw the dry dirt over, hilling up around 
the vine. B. S., Maryland. 


One Ohio boy reclaimed a patch of 
ground fifteen feet long and twelve feet 
wide, and raised a | part of the small 


truck used in his family. One bed, 4x5 
feet produced more th 


an $10 worth of 


vegetables, according to the boy’s ac- 
counts, based on market quotations. Of 
course, his methods were more intensive 
than would be profitable in large - scale 
production. But his work shows the pos- 
sibilities, doesn’t it? And the interest of 
the boy in farm work amounted to enthu- 
siasm. Incidentally, he was proud to con- 
tribute to the family table. 


On this page are advertisements of hay press, land, farm 
powder, separators and twine. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so, 














Means one less man. Both 


THE AUTO -FEDAN HAY PRESS. 


The AUTO-FEDA 
HAY PRESS CO. 
Kensas City, Mo. 


Engine on same 
or separate frame. \. 


Send Us Your Orders and Sonrgemeete of Hay. 
1620 WEST 12TH STREET 








NO GRAIN IN THE STRAW 


The famous Farquhar principle of separa- 
tion gets all the grain. No salable seed lost 
inthe straw. Our Farquhar Rake Separator 
for the individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for the merchantthreshing. Write now for 
NEW CATAI and learn wey goer next 
thresher should be a FARQUH "y ee! 
co. Bez 529 
FES i lt: Pee, Fale Sic, 
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y in the bank at 
season too, Mr. 


Free Book = 

Pay For This HAY PR 
Your Profits teendcr'the « 
or our outfit tla tal Other Sandwich 


month clear. 
these live hustlers are oa can do. The big 


. What 
tonnage 
Sandwich kttt Motor Press 































phe State fs, Thrifty Zoran, 
eel ease ese Close to 


big markets of cities of the Hast for free 
descriptive Se with Pia Ate BUREAU OF 


BINDER TWIN 


FACTORY TO FARM. WANT FARMER AGTS. 
Write quick. AUCUST POST, Moulton, towa. 








E will make you a long time 

loan—you can move on the 
land at once—your Cana- 
dian farm will make you 
independent and 


We Give You 20 
Years to Pay 


We Lend You $2 
For Farm Improvements Only 


No other security than the land. You 
are given twenty years to pay with inter- 


E| estat 6%. Incase of approved land pur- 
#| chaser, we advance live stock to the 
value of $1,000 on a loan basis. 

Or if you want a place already estab- 
lished, you will find one on our Ready- 
Made-Farm. All planned by ourexperts, 
and our service and advice is yours free. 


This Great Offer Is Based 
On Good Land 


Finest on earth for general mixed farm- 
ing—irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
ated onor near railway. Thefamous 
Canadian Westhas magnificent soil,good 
climate, churches, public schools, good 
markets, good hotels, unexcelled trans- 
portation—and 20 years to pay. Time is 
precious. Write today. 

















your ground, 
soil productive! 


crop-growing fertility. 
creased 


sands offarms more profitable, Punch 
holes, load, fire and the work is done ! 


Our illustrated book, ‘“Better 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Sales Offices 


e 

s Send me 

= I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
*. 

5S 


Get Bigger Crops 


You’re now using only the top foot of 
Below the plow-cut the 
soilis rich in plant-food. Make this sub- 
Break it up with Atlas 
Farm Powder and get four or five feet of 
One year’s in- 
yield more than pays the cost. 


Atlas Farm Powde 


—easy to use, low in cost, and sold Any farmer can use 
by dealers near you—has made thou- der—the cheapest farm hand for blast- 
ing stumps and boulders, digging 
ditches, etc. Dealers near you sell it. 
Send Coupon for “ Better Farming” Book—FREE 


Farming,” tells how to protect your crops from drouth and save 
and make money in many ways by using Atlas Farm Powder. Mail the coupon NOW. 


Sues WILMINGTON, DEL. 


le, New Orleans, New York, 


Kaoxvil 
PTYPTTTTITTririririiiiie LLL LLL ee) 


Wilmington, 
your book, “Better Farming.” 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
Pledge: “‘ I desire to become a member 

of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 

ise to study and protect all song and in- 


sectivorous birds, and do what I can for 


Copy this pledge, sign your name, write 
ro p. Oo. ib <san plainly, and send to The 
iberty Bell Bird Club, Farm JOURNAL, 
Washington are, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
your name will be enrolled and the Club 
utton sent you. Do this and ask your 
friends to join. Get your teacher to get 
up a club in your school. Remember that 
all FARM JOURNAL readers, young and old, 
irls as well as boys, are invi to join. 
ou will not be a member, nor will the 
button be sent, until we receive your 
pledge, with P. O. and R. F. D. address. 


MONTHLY CHAT 


DEAR MEMBERS : What an arm it would 
take to encircle our big Club! But what 
an arm can’t do, brotherly love can. 
When more than 135,000 men, women and 
children unite in a work for the direct 
benefit of mankind, 
there must be a fine 
strain of love running 
through it. 

We have reached 
the month of roses 
and the home time 
- among birds. .All 
‘the birds are now 
, nesting or have been 

“rt nesting, and some are 
ready to rear another brood. _. 

a ee have much to do —y 
mon e that every nest is protec 
and that the baby birds do not fall out to 
starve or be caught by the cats. Thou- 
sands of young birds are lost in this way. 
If a baby martin falls from its house, it is 
usually left to starve by its parents. 
They seem afraid to feed their young 
when on the ground. The birds now si 
their sweetest and show their wonde 
skill in nest-building; they work tire- 
lessly in supplying food to their young, 
and develop a bravery that is beautiful to 
behold. Study all these things and espe- 
cially. the food of both young and old. 
Some wonderful letters have been re- 
ceived. Thanks for each and every one. 
ve members a nag such lager 
that we are proud and happy. ate 
‘snows shawl! g much distress among bird 
life, and meadow-larks, robins, crows and 
blackbirds were fed in addition to the 
regular winter birds. Have you plenty 
of bird-houses? Our rustic ones are re- 
ceiving much praise. A little catalogue 
of supplies will be sent to all who’ask for 
it. "tf t to speak to all teachers 
about our Club, and bring in as many 
members as youcan. Address all letters to 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, F JOUR- 
NAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BIRD SANCTUARY IN EVERY 
VILLAGE 

Every community should have its Lib- 
erty Bell Bird Club, and every district 
should have a pro 
bird bath, drinking-founts, food houses, 
lunch - counters, bird-houses and safe 
thickets for nesting... .-. -- 

Don’t wait until some one else starts a 
Club, get busy and do it yourself. There 
will be others willing to assist you. A 
small Club that works is better than a 
—— of inactive members: The 

d protection of birds is of the test 
economic im . ce. A pro ~~ bird 
sanctual prove an attraction to your 
n hedkeodand ott interest and instruct 


bo and old. 
2 children should all have note-books 
and scrap-books so that bird information 


can be kept, They can greatly-assist the 
public achool-teachers in getting informa- 











tion. It is the’duty of every ‘to- 


tected plot containing a 
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see that practical bird wnewtinden is taught 
his children. The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
is always willing to assist the teachers. 
We hope that the time will come when 
there will be a Liberty Bell Bird Club in 
every school. : 

Start a bird sanctuary in your district, 
work hard to attract the insectivorous 
birds, and you will be doing something 
not only for your time but for future 
generations. 


WHAT OUR CLUB MEMBERS 
HAVE BEEN DOING 


I feed the birds suet. We have only 
snowbirds and chickadees here in winter. 
Have secured two members for the Club. 

Canada. SARAH ROBINSON. 

[Thanks. We are glad to have our 
a brothers and sisters join our 

ub. 


The woodpeckers and nuthatches like 
walnut meats best; the blue jays, snow- 
birds, cardinals and chipping sparrows are 
fond of crumbs. 

Virginia, CATHERINE DOAK. 

[Hope other members will study the 
winter birds’ appetite. ] 

The crows here starved by the hun- 
dreds. I fed as many as I could. They 
were so weak they would drop down while 
flying. The government protects the birds 
from being shot but not from ene 


Sa a gonn 

We have other reports of the birds 
suffering. Wardens should be appointed 
in every section to take care of the birds 
in winter. ] 


We have laws to protect the birds nine 
months in the year, then for three months 
the ‘‘ law is off ’’ and the hunters wipe the 
birds from the state. What we want isa 
ten or twenty-year straight protection. 

Connecticut. — S. A. S. 

[The hunters are so strong that a ten- 
year protection law would be almost im- 
possible to pass. Such a law would 
certainly increase our birds to a wonderful 
degree. 





o-oo 


FEEDING THE YOUNG BIRDS 

A baby bird’s appetite is enormous. 
When first hatched birds are principally 
mouths and they are ever wide open. The 
parents work from morn until night to 
supply them with food, and the number 
of insects and bugs fed to young birds is 
almost beyond belief. 

Some baby birds have been known to 
eat twice their weight in food in one day. 





‘Their digestion is something wonderful. 


A young martin would digest fruit in less 
than half an hour, and it only required a 
trifle longer to digest insects. 

Dr. Warren has estimated that in Penn- 
- apiomng at the rate of but one nest to 

e acre, each nest containing four young 
birds weighing one ounce each, only four 
ounces to the acre, it would require 3,600 
tons of insects to feed the young birds in 
this state for one single day, and in ad- 
dition the food consumed by the old birds 
during the same time. 

Mr. D. Treadwell reporta that a young 
robin when fourteen days old ate’ sixty- 
ie worms in one day; and Mr. Nash 
fed a young robin from fifty to- sevent 
cutworms and earthworms a day for fif- 
teen days. Young crows require daily an 
amount of food. equal to about one-half 
their own weight, and will eat more if 
beg Beg ial WSS TET SS Nero 

aby birds are usually fed by both par- 
ents, although it has generally been ob- 
served that the female brings the most 
food, speniding all of her time searching 
for b the birds and cleaning 
the nest.. ‘The-nest cleaning is done by 
all the birds that nest. openty. the parents 
contiinally, Deppeving. the excreta of the 
so that its presence does not: betray 

. the location of the nest. ee 
~ Some birds feed the insects to their 


SPE ok cee eee 
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swallow the food, soften and partly digest 
it, and inject it through their own mouths 
into the open mouths of the young. This 
is called re apnotinn: 

One of essor Forbush’s assistants 
a that-a pair of red-eyed vireos 
fed their three-day-old birds 150 times 
during the day, and a pair of grosbeaks 
fed their young that were about ready to 
leave their nest 426 times between6 A. M. 
and 5 P. M. 

Dr. Judd reports that young wrens were 
fed by the mother bird alone 110 times in 
four hours and thirty-seven minutes. 

In Pennsylvania, young martins were 
fed 119 times by the male and 193 times 
by the female in sixteen hours. - 

Pages could be filled with similar ac- 
counts. Every member should, if pos- 
sible, try to watch at least one nest during 
this month. Care must be taken that the 
old birds be not frightened. The greatest 
amount of food is brought to the young 
birds during the early morning and late 
in the afternoon. 


SPECIAL BIRD STUDY FOR JUNE 
Types of Billi and Feet 


The only way to know the birds is md 
out into the highways and hedges, woods 
and plains, and hunt for them. hen you 
find them keep your eyes wide open and 
see how they fly, perch, walk, hop, jump, 
what they eat, and how they sing. 
Study their color and the shape of their 
wes L bill and feet. 
ere are eight different types of bill 
and six types of feet, and every bird 


cme > 2 >= 3 
} : 


eT 
48 of ae é 
4 2- aes, é ; 
aff 5 
student should learn to distinguish the 
different types. The types are here given 


and illustrated, so this is an important 
article to keep. 








~ 














Types of bill 
1, Scooping and straining bill .. . Duck 
2. Tearing bill. .. . Hawk, birds of pre 
8. Spearing bill....... Heron, stor 
4. Chiseling bill ...... oodpecker 
5. Seed-eating type . . Sparrows, finches 
6. Insect-eating type. . Robins, thrushes 
7. Snapper type..... Swallows, swift 
GO? GOMER NE 6 es ee ees Fowls 

Types of feet 


MN 3 oui os bab etek ans Duck 
ee a ear pa Heron, stork 
8. Perching .. . Swallow, robin, sparrow 
4. Grasping ...... . Birds of prey 
Se OR ET . Woodpecker 
I a a ok ee eee Fowls 





OUR GIRLS’ HATS 


The new feather law prohibits the im- 
portations into this country of feathers of 
wild birds, and it is being rigidly enforced. 
Many women, arriving from Europe, have 
been compelled to give up their aigrettes, 
wena plumes and other feathers. We 

ope that our girls, everywhere, will 
realize what it means to wear the plu- 
mage of song-birds in their hats. Beauti- 
ful and becoming hats can now bé made 
without the sacrifice of our feathered 
friends. ~ — 

The United States has been compli- 
mented by Sir Harry Hamilton Johnson, 
the famous English zoologist, on having 
closed its ports and markets against the 
importations of the feathers and skins of 
song and insectivorous birds. Sir Harry 


be Parliament to pass a similar bill. © 


ing destruction of birds for 


e 
milady’s hat is proved by figures from the 


last six feather sales in London this year: 
rowned pigeons, 21,318 ; menting 
pairs; quills of the white — 
20,715; humming-birds, 4,112; birds of 
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paradise, 17,711. Of the kingfisher, one 
of the birds of bright plumage to be 
found on the English and Irish -lakes, the 
skins of no less than 216;600 were on sale. 
This destruction eg 4 means the kin 
fisher’s extinction. Isn’t that a terrible 
arraignment against the vanity of women 
who adorn themselves with the plumage 
of birds? 

Ask all your friends to join The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club; and soon this destruction 
will cease. 





RESULTS 


The bird pages alone in the FaRM JourR- 
NAL are worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription to your splendid paper. 

issouri. LC 

In a village in Massachusetts sixty 
joined the Club; birds are studied, and 
during the winter, grain, seeds, etc., are 
carried into the woods for them. 

In a Nebraska school a list is kept of 
all birds seen ; prizes are given for draw- 
ings of birds and eggs and for building 
bird-houses. A blue star is placed after 
the name of each scholar who does some- 
thing special for the birds. The town is 
also canvassed for Club members. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE— BIRD CLUB 
SUPPLIES 


We can now furnish to Clubs and to in- 
dividual members, the following articles 
at prices affixed : 

The Educational Pamphlets, seven now 
ready: 1, All about ‘‘The Robin’’; 2, 
“Bird-Houses”; 3, “Attracting the Birds”; 
4, ‘‘ Bird Enemies’’; 5, ‘‘ Henry Ford’s 
Bird Sanctuary’’; 6, ‘‘ Purple Martins’’; 
7, ‘‘Hawks and Owls’’; each five cents. 

The Official Pennant, green 
iain wool and white letters; size, 
24 x 111% inches, forty cents. 

The ‘ Bird Guide,’’ being Land Birds 
East of the Rockies, showing 304 birds in 
natural colors, seventy-five cents. 

‘*Tilustrated Bird Dictionary,’’ a note- 
book of 282 birds, not in colors, thirty-five 
cents. 

The Government Bulletin, ‘‘ Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of the Farm and Orchard,’’ 
natural colors, twenty cents. 

The Badge of the Club (a button) free 
to all who sign the pledge; but badges 
lost can not be replaced free ; extra ones, 
three cents. 

Our ‘‘ Spare the Birds ’’ warning signs 
are now ready—three fora two-cent stamp, 
ten for six cents and more at this rate. 


The FarM JOURNAL for five years, $1. 








AS TO MR. CROW 


Should the crow be protected? Is the 
crow a good bird? Is the crow an insec- 
tivorous bird? These questions and many 
others are received monthly about the 
bird which many think black in character 
as well as in color, : 

The Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been Gales to settle this question, and 
here is a report of its official opinion : 

The investigations made show the crow 
to be of great value to farmers. After 
a careful study of the habits, and the ex- 
amination of a large number of stomachs, 
the Department experts have reached the 
conclusion that the crow consumes enough 
grasshoppers, cutworms, white- and 
other injurious insects, to make highly 
valuable to farmers. There is, however. 
one bad habit which the crow has, and 
that is the destruction of young birds and 
birds’ eggs, but this trait is outweighed 
by the good the bird is doing for the 


farmer e destruction of worms and 
insects, 

_ The one danger from the crow, accord- 
ing to ent experts, lies in its 
large num . If the flocks can be k 


down so that their normal food is - 
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ficient, there is every reason why farmers 
should eneourage the bird to remain about 
their farms, ot long ago an agent of 
the Department was watching a crow 
feeding in a corn-field. It seemed that 
the bird was pulling up young corn and 
carrying it to a near-by nest to feed its 
young. . After the crow had left the nest 
the agent climbed the tree and secured 
the young birds. An examination showed 
that instead of young corn or the kernel 
of the corn, the older bird had been feed- 
ing the young ones with cutworms, gath- 
ered from around the corn plants. 

Let us not be too hasty in condemning 
any bird, unless positive proof is brought 
forward as to its destructiveness. As the 
government report shows, when the crow 
becomes too numerous it will be necessary 
to do something to prevent it from de- 
stroying crops. 


INSPIRATION 
A little brown bird sat in a tree, 
Singing as merrily as could be: 
“The world is mine,’’ it seemed to say: 
“Mine and my mate’s; good-day! good- 
day !’’ 





O little brown bird with the merry lay, 
“The world is mine; good-day! good- 
day !’’ 
The lesson you’ve taught me of hope and 
cheer 
Shall dwell in my mind for many a year. 


Your stout little heart has inspired my own, 
And henceforth, instead of a sigh and a 
groan, 
I'll look up like you and sing the lay: 
“The world is mine; good-day! good- 
day !’’ WILL S. GIDLEY. 


WEEKLY CLUB STUDY FOR FRIDAY 
CLASSES IN JUNE 


June 5th. Draw the feet of a perch- 
ing bird. Draw the bill of an insect-eating 
bird. Describe a nest you have seen this 
week. Describe the song of a bird you 
have heard. What birds are nesting now? 

June 12th. Draw the feet of a bird of 

rey. Draw the bill of a woodpecker. 
What food have you seen the adult birds 
eat? What food have you seen the adult 
birds give to their young? Does the male 
or female or do both birds feed the young? 

June 19th. Draw the feet of a wading 
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bird. Draw the bill of a seed-eating bird. 
How many times will baby birds be fed 
during the day? Of what does the food 
of young birds consist ? 

June 26th. Draw the feet of a wood- 
pecker. Draw the bill of a hawk. De- 
scribe some special bird trait observed 
this month. hat birds have raised two 
broods this season?’ How many birds do 
you know by sight? 





CLUBS OF TEN—TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS NOTICE 

In order to keep alive and stimulate the 
interest in BIRD StupDy and BIRD PROTEC- 
TION in the Club, each member should 
receive all of the seven Educational Pam- 
phlets now ready, and read each month 
the Brrp PAGES of the FARM JOURNAL. 

The price of the pamphlets is five cents 
each—all seven for thirty-five cents ; but 
now we have decided to send the FARM 
JOURNAL one year in clubs of ten, and in- 
clude all seven of the pamphlets for $5.50. 
FARMJOURNAL, LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> aa 


RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 


For those who do not have the time nor 
facilities for building houses, and for oth- 
ers to use as models, we can furnish the fol- 
lowing houses. We recommend them all : 








No. 21, Bluebird. No. 12, (Swinging) No. 25, Woodpecker 
Wren or Bluebird. or Flicker 


By parcel post, prepaid, $1.25 each, 
three or $3. 56. Add ten per cent. to your 
order if outside of the fourth parcel post 
zone. Special wren house No, 17, $1 post- 

aid. Special small wren or bluebird house 

o. 50, seventy-five cents postpaid. Spe- 
cial woodpecker house No. 22, $1.25 post- 
paid. Four-room martin house, $5 plus ex- 
prowene. Bird feeding-house, a Ce 

end for complete cata e.( For bluebirds 
ream out hole larger in No. 12.) Address: 
LIBERTY BELL BiRD CLUB, FARM JOURNAL, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Save a third on the cost of buildin 


hi tro City,” is the Aladdin 





Cut Cost of Building 
Send this Coupon Today (3 


coupon for catalog today. Over 100 designs, 
beautiful homes, cozy cottages, farm build 
rn. Aladdin houses are shipped by fast'} 
freight from our mills in five states—no 
costly freight. Get the Aladdin catalog today. 


Aladdin "<2 Houses, Buildings $137 to $5000 


“One dollar for every knot found in our Red Cedar Siding 
guarantee 











North American Construction Ce. 
456 Aladdin Ave., City, Mich. 
Bend we immediately your catalog No. 
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That euit is best that fits me 


REAT changes are going on in the 
fashion world, and it is expected 
that there will be a wider choice of 

styles to select from. Skirts are much 
wider, coats are fuller, there is a hint of 
the old-time basque in some of the newest 
models, and even the princess style is of- 
fered. The girdle has never been more 
popular, nor so diversified in style, so that 
every figure can be suited. It is a mis- 
take to think that a short-waisted figure 
appears best in the plain skirt without 
ee The latter can be so draped and 

tted as to pagan the waist, and is de- 
cidedly more becoming than the plain 
finish. 

The home dressmaker finds the open 
throat of the present style much easier to 
fit than were the yokes. If the throat is 
to be ex , the neck is finished with a 
collar, ruching or frill ; if the throat is to 
be covered, aguimpe is worn. The guimpes 
may be made at home or purchased ready 
made and simplify dainty dressing, for it 
is easier to wash and iron a — than 
it is to clean a yoke ; while the fitting of 
the latter, with its adjustment to the 
dress, was a troublesome process. 

Ladies’ dress No. 6666 shows a design 
especially adapted for bordered materials 
or embroidered flouncing. The lower skirt 
may be made of plain material, with em- 
broidery for the tunic and waist. The 
neek and fronts may be edged with a lace 
frill, if the dress material seems too heavy. 

Draped skirts are not practical for 
wash materials and general wear, and 
yet we want something new. In No. 6638 
there is an attractive adjustment of the 
front and back, which gets away from 
the ‘panel effect which has so long been 
He eet The sides are fitted by darts, 

for slender 


+ gs and thin materials, 
could be gathered. 


A plain waist easily made at home is 
shown in No. 6643, with the back ex- 
tended to form a small yoke in front and 
the pr set b. very wo It is ee 
ing style to a figure with good s ers. 

re seams may be finished with lace in- 
sertion or beading, and the frill may be 
omitted, if desired. 

A comfortable dressing-sack which will 
appeal to many is shown in No. 6655. 

front closes under a box-plait, there 
are tucks to yoke depth and a peplum. 
The sleeves are | and the neck finished 
with a turnover collar. Flannel, cha!lis, 
cashmere, percale, gingham, madras and 
lawn are all suitable. 

For misses and small women, No. 6524 
is a desirable model to be made entirely of 
one material or a combination of two, 
thus lending itself admirably toward re- 
modeling or the using of short lengths. 
The pretty figured cre and voiles so 
much in vogue look well made up this way 
and can be combined with a harmonizing 
plain color. 

A girlish looking waist, suitable alike 
for misses women, is shown in 
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a rule, the older girls look better with a 
higher adjustment of the belt than is re- 
quired for the younger girls. 

The rompers shown in No. 6657 are very 
quaint and will be popular. The pattern 
may be developed in one material or a 
combination of two; remnants and short pleasing. 
lengths will do beautifully. A complete set of infants’ clothing is 

Little boys’ dress No. 6646 is simple to ass in No. 6632, comprising coat, cap, 
make, closing in front, with a mae plait anne] and white petticoat, dress, night- 
on. each side.. A removable shield is pro- gown, shirt and ki- 
vided and linene, linen, Indian Head, mono sack... All in- 
galatea, cheviot, etc., are all used. fants’ clothing is 

Men’s union suit No. 5897 is cool and very plain, fine ma- 
comfortable when made up out of the terials and sewin 
eross-barred muslin used for this purpose. being more desir 
As a hot weather garment it has no equal. than much trimming. 

rg any tp asc nes | pe an unimportant The illustrated 
part in the dressmaking of to-day. Seams quilt pattern is 
may be joined by machine, but hems, known as the tri- 
tucks, folds, etc., are all done by hand. 
A very pretty finish for frills, ruffles and 
the sha flounces is produced by means 
of the hemstitching which is done at the 
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sewing-machine agencies, at from ten to 
fifteen cents a yard. A line of basting 
thread is run along what is to be the fin- 
ished edge, the operator stitches over this, 
and this stitching is then cut through the 
center, leaving a picot finish whichis very 
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angle, and is made of 
light and dark pieces cut in squares and 
diagonals. The light half of each square 
might be made in one piece to save work. 








are the best in the market, and 

they are guaranteed. Our Farm 

arm Journal Patterns ==": 
every order. Full directions, 

including quantity of material, 

accompany each pattern. In ordering, be sure to give mwmber and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ 
upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and 
under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and 
length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instanee,—the average child of six years will 
measure 24 in. over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will measure only 24 in. In 
such case you need a six-year-old pattern. Price, 10 cents for any pattern. FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 



























































































copy of “‘Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker’’; and for 25 cents, to FARM 
JOURNAL subscribers only, our new booklet, ‘‘Dressmaking Self-Taught.”. 
Address, FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 





Thank God every morning that you have 
something to do that day, whether you 
like it or not. Being forced to work, and 
forced to do your best, will breed in you 
temperance and self-control, diligence and 
strength of will, cheerfulness and content, 
and a hundred virtues the idle will never 
know. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
‘Think happy thoughts, O friend, in 

sunny weather! 
’Tis easier when the skies are deep 
and blue. 

Let thy heart and the robin’s sing to- 

gether, 
And thy clear eyes be tranquil as 
the dew. : 

So rich a store of memories theu shalt 

gather, 
So tranquil grow thy spirit and thy 
brain, 

That when the winds blow fog and 

stormy weather 
Thou shalt have sunshine though the 
earth have rain.’’ 





There is no special fun in being on the 
ridiculous or absurd side of the argument, 
yet often over there is the good company 
of Truth and her hand-maiden Progress, 
though we may seem to stand entirely 
alone, 





The policy and purpose of this paper is to 
“Ever Help and Never Harm its Readers.” 








UTILIZING THE DISCORDS 
BY JEANNE GILLESPIE PENNINGTON 


SUCCESSFUL teacher of music was 

once heard to say that the most dif- 

ficult, tragic feature of his vocation 
was his absolute inability to adapt or inure 
himself to the constant and everlasting 
discords. ‘‘My ear,’’ said he, ‘‘is so sen- 
sitive that the slightest inaccuracy offends 
it, and a real error drives me to the verge 
of distraction.’’ 

‘*Why, then, have you adopted such a 
profession ?’’ was the natural question. 

‘** Because music is my life, the thing I 
most love; and I am obliged to keep in 
close and constant touch with it, however 
I may suffer.’’ 

_ It goes without saying that to the ques- 
tioner this seemed a very imperfect ex- 
planation of an unfortunate habit of mind. 
And that idea, followed out, resulted in a 
process of reasoning and a conclusion to 
which the music-master could never have 
been induced to subscribe. 

Is it the part of wisdom to allow our 
nerves, whether peculiarly affected by 
tone or colors, to control our possibili- 
ties of happiness or content? It is a 
legitimate if not an obligatory course we 
take, as all must agree, when we strive to 
unfold our talents and develop what is 
best in appreciation of sound, color, form, 
—harmony of any sort. But is it essential 
that in this effort we permit ourselves to 
become not only indifferent to and scorn- 
ful of, but unpleasantly affected by, the 
lesser degrees of perfection ? 

To be so acutely critical as to be made 
nervous, ill or unhappy by those strains 
produced and sent abroad on the air by 
the strolling musician, or to be equally 
distressed by the crude colors or drawing 
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of some one struggling toward perfection 
and finding the road a rugged one, does 
not appear the acme of wisdom on the 
part of the learned individual; he has 
forgotten the day of small things, and 
ignores the marvelous facts of evolution 
that stare at him from all sides. 
Perfection is not yet known in any part 
of this worldly earth of ours; that is, 
perfection of more than momentary ex- 
istence—as in the blossoming of a flower, 
a strain of music or something akin, 
fleeting and evanescent as the glory and 
tenderness of summer sunset. And who 
can say that even these are perfect, but 
only appear so to our untrained eyes, not 
able yet to appreciate a greater example 
of its wonder? While on all hands, in 
every niche and corner of our human 
existence as we look out upon and into 
the world of Nature, we discover beauty 





A LITTLE CAPTAIN 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 


There is a pleasant meadow green below 
a rounded hill, 

And through the grass with rippling croon 
there runs a little rill 

Just deep enough and wide enough to sail 
a tiny boat, 

With shallow pools and eddies where the 
pretty craft may float. 


And all along the grassy bank there runs 
a little boy ; 

The sunshine goldens his dear head, his 
face is lit with joy. 

With willow wand he guides his boat, and 
steers it from mishap, 

And oftentimes the Captain brave forgets 
his mid-day nap. 


The summer’s wine is in his veins, its 
thrill upon his heart ; 

With all young things, with all glad things, 
he shares a merry part. 

A meadow green, a singing rill, bright sun, 
a little boy— 

What combination can there be more brim- 
ming o’er with joy? 

I sit beside my window, and I bless him 
at his play, 

And pray that in no thorny path his pre- 
cious feet may stray ; 

And when he lifts his head, and smiles 
and beckons unto me, 

I go and help him sail the boat, as glad 
a child as he! 





that far exceeds our powers of descrip- 
tion or even of comprehension ; and hear 
strains that are ineffable and that trans- 
port us to higher regions wherein some- 
time we may feel really at home. 

Isit at all wise to scoff at the imperfect, 
to place hands oyer too-sensitive ears to 
shut out the fact that some one else is 
striving to gain a higher foothold, or to 
shrug sareastic shoulders as we stand be- 
fore productions crude in color and im- 
perfect in outline? Would it not rather 
be to our credit (and incidentally to our 
comfort) to seek in each the germ of 


that thing toward which itis striving? to - 


place ourselves, so far as we are able, 
en rapport with the aspiration that has 
expressed itself so weakly or so blunder- 
ingly ?’ The core of the matter is here : 
Do we not lose far more than we gain by 
our ultra-sensitiveness? And is it not 
only the neurotic and spiritually disabled 
among us who can be disturbed by ‘‘ one 
of these little ones ’’? 

If the command that they who are strong 
shall lend of their strength to those who 
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are weak, if, indeed, each in his measure 
is his brother’s keeper, should any false 
sense of superiority be cultivated or any 
nervous dislike be entertained and cher- 
ished by any one who does know better 
and can prove that he does, as was un- 
doubtedly the case with the unhappy 
music-master? But was he not shutting 
out from himself a part of his opportunity 
here? As he excelled in music he probably 
fell short in some other way, for we all 
know that compensation is the actual law 
of life. This passion of his for pure tone 
and harmony was his gift, it seemed ; his 
fountain from which he might draw relief 
and refreshment for his fellow-men. But 
when he permitted this gift to be marred 
by his personal grievance and distress, 
was he not standing sadly in his own 
light ? 

‘‘ Thus it is, but it shall be better thus,’’ 
he might have said ; and in anticipation 
of results suggested by the growing 
power of his pupil, have lost his image of 
his suffering self—the greater absorbing 
the less. 

We need not be devotees at the shrine 
of ‘‘poor art’’ because we sympathize 
with poor artists and adapt ourselves to 
imperfect work. Nor need we sacrifice 
our genuine love for the great music that 
restores and comforts us while it enlarges 
our mental vision and strengthens our 
spiritual fiber, because we listen with un- 
feigned pleasure to the hand-organ played 
by a possibly home-sick exile, whose love 
for the real may be far more deeply- 
seated than our own. Nor because little 
immature fingers are painfully ‘‘ doing 
the scales’’ in the next room, that they 
may be able to, in time, do something 
more interesting, even if it is not more 
useful. If music or art or literature or 
life teaches us anything worth while or 
permanent, is it: not sufficiently inclusive 
to cover all genuine effort, however im- 
perfect, even absurd, the present results . 
may be? 

So, while we may and ought to struggle 
up the steep hill toward perfection, let us 
be wise enough to gather the simples that 
are for the healing of human heartaches 
along the way. 





ead 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 


As we travel onward through the jour- 
ney of life,we shall meet, as we grow ready 
for it, the trial that will be good for us. 
Let us welcome it—it may be a blessing in 
disguise. Let us not hunt trouble, but 
when it comes our way, let us meet it 
with a grin instead of a grouch. We ail 
need the seasoning of hardship and suffer- 
ing if we are to graduate from the jelly- 
Jish state into. that of a noble manhood or 
womanhood. : 


Ohe housekeeper keeps a little book for 
the purpose of jotting n the favorite 
dishes and desserts of visiting friends, also 
notes of anything she has discovered that 
they particularly dislike, As she is quite 
given to hospitality, she finds that. this 
method saves time and trouble in planning 
menus. By a glance at-her book she can 
quickly find what will-be acceptable for 
each occasion. » 

Let the men folks bake the bread now 
and then, to get their hand in. © If you can, 
be nearby while they are doing this, and 
show them how to turn the bread in the 
oven without burning their hands, and give’ 
them some pointers as to the looks of the 
bread when done, The time will surely 
come when you must be away and the men 
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will need to attend to the baking. It 
pays then to know how. 


A distressed woman wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Kansas City Star : “‘ My 
a ange we a at night I can 

sleep. shou preciate it very 
mee some one would give a remedy 
for snormg. In the morning he will get 
up and say he doesn’t snore much, and 
that I snore a lot, Now, I don’t believe 
I snore as much as he does. ‘His snorin 
sometimes fairly makes the bed shake. 
should like it very much if you would 
print this.’* TROUBLED. 

{It used to be that all wives and hus- 
bands occupied the same bed at night, 
but in these a oe has ogo tome 
custom, especially in the cities, te have 
se beds.in the same room. Single 

sds now can be bought at all the furni- 
ture stores. This mew custom will. not 
eure the snoring habit, nor the trouble 
caused therefrom ; but if the couple will 
occupy separate rooms, there need be no 
dispute as to which one snores the joud- 
et. We advise a separate room for the 

that. not only-shakes the bed, but 
makes the welkin ring—a ro6m that is 
shut off from the other parts of the 
house. —EDITOR. ] 


LOST BABY FACE, 
BY EMMA A. LENTE 
Oh, little baby faces, 
Stamped with such heavenly graces; 
You came to smile, 
And stayed a while, 
And left sad, lonely spaces. 


Through waking hours we miss you, 
In dreams alone we kiss you ; 

In meadows fair, 

In God's safe care, 
You stay, while fond hearts miss you. 


Oh, sweet remembered faces 
Qnce seen in earthly places, 
So very fair and dear, 
So brief the tarry here, — 
Oh, little winsome faces! 





HOMELY WRINKLES 


All human history attests 

That happiness for man,—the hwngry 
sinner !— 

Since Eve ate apples, much depends on 
dinner. BYRON. 


Set out a dish and_ keep water in it for 
the birds, and see how they enjoy it. 

‘Having a Clean’ dilei6th to slip over the 
cream separator when not in use is a good 


None but heathen nations neglect their 
old folks. one tes sheltering arm around 
father and m r. “9 

There is nothing better with which to 
scale fish than a nice clean carry-comb 
that has never been used for anything else. 

Improbable as it may-seern, beef may 
be kept for months if immersed in sour 


milk... ‘The Jactic acid de- 
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three o’clock in the afternoon, as from 
that time until dark all sorts of insects 
are hunting lodging places for the night. 

' A fire, which water is peo to ex- 
tinguish, is often caused by the overturn- 

ing of a kerosene ‘ every house 
kerosene is a bucket of sand 


ot salt should be kept in a convenient 
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place. It will instantly extinguish burn- 
ing oil. es 

Sticky fly-paper: Boil two pounds of 
resin and a pint of castor-oil until thor- 
oughly mixed, then pour it out and smear 
it while hot over the paper. 

Peas may be cooked in the pods. Wash 
them thoroughly and drop them in hot 
salted water. When the peas cook, the 
pods will burst open and.rise to the top 
of the water. 


Better be careful how you aan 
around down cellar in the nt 8 ight a 
lamp. Half a teaspoonful of oil and a 
match are not wo half so much as an 
arm or a leg. 


Rockers that stand all summer on the 
porch become so weather-stained that 
they are apt to soil the dresses of those 
who lean back in them. Covers of crash 
would prevent this, and can be easily 
given an occasional washing. 


The simplest way of putting away 
feathers for the summer is to drop them 
into a glass jar and screw on the =. 
This insures them from moths, and the 
jar may be stood on a shelf until 
the feathers are needed. L. A. K. 


June (1914) brides will be presented 
with a five-year subscription to the FARM 
JOURNAL, for wy 4 are entitled to it for 
making some man happy, who would other- 
wise gener never know what happiness 
is nd along the name and ress 
with the proof of the marriage. 


HOW TO DO THINGS 
“** Slower, sweet June, 
Each step more slow! 
Linger a little while to dream, 
Or see yourself in yonder stream, 
Fly not across the Summer so, 
Sweet June, be slow !”’ 


To prevent skippers in smoked meat, 
dip the smoked pieces in boiling water for 
about five minutes, and while yet moist 
mF iasay them with black pepper. Nota 
skipper will ever bother such meat. 


When a dark-serge dress has become 
shiny looking from -wear, s it with 
hot vinegar, and press it in the usual way. 
No odor of vinegar ‘will remain, the shine 
will Soogneee, and the dress will be much 
improved in appearance. The vinegar 
will not leave any stain. 


One of my neighbors buys soap: the 

same kind of pearl buttons for all her 

children’s wash dresses and her own shirt- 

waists and wash dresses. She always 

keeps a supply on hand, and if one is lost 

there is no annoyance caused by hunting 
h a bag for one to match. 


Oil-stoves sometimes flame 3 above 
the top a foot or two, and when that hap- 
pens it is dangerous to be where the blaze 
reaches. Look out! Smother the flame 

ickly by throwing salt or sand over it. 
Heent use water for an oil fire, no mat- 
ter where it is; that only makes the fire 
spread. , 

These are the days when you need to 
give the drain from the kitchen extra 

care. A few tabi of lye 
down the Givin, ecpetially at sight betuee 

wn , especi at t 

i ahead out good in the 
ing, will be fine. The wash water is 
i good for carrying out ie 





a4 » ith a ashing 
ar or cloudy, wash-day is a b 
many, but by means of some of 
inventions it is robbed of its terrors. 
about made easy in our new book- 
let, * Hi Secrets,’”’ sold ohly to Our 
Folks for twenty-five cents. : 
A new way to can strawberries: Crush 
two quarts of freshly-picked berries and 


new 
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cook gently for twenty minutes, then drain 
the juice from them and put it to boil with 
a pound of heated sugar to each pint of 
juice. Skim and boil until thick. Fill heated 
jars with fresh, clean, whole berries, hull- 
ed ; pour over them the syrup, boiling hot, 
till it covers them, then seal. Have tops 
and rubbers sterilized in boiling water. 


. Excellent sromberry chereenne 1 4a 

eaping teaspoo oO king g-powder into 
a pint of flour, add a little salt, rub into it 
a level tablespoonful of butter, and mix 
with half a pint of milk to a soft dough. 
Press it into a pan with a till it is 
about half an inch thick. Bake for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Chop and sweeten the 
strawberries, break the cake open and 
spread it with butter, then pile the straw- 
berries on. Whipped crearm looks better 
and goes farther than the same amount of 
plain cream. 


To can beets: Wash young beets, and 
leave on an inch of the stems. Boil them 
till tender, drop them a moment in cold 
water until you can rub off the skin, pack 
them tightly in jars, set these on a rack, 
fill the jars to overflowing with boiling 
water, and add a of salt to 
each jar. Put on rubbers and covers 
loosely, set the jars in a kettle of water 
that a covers them, and boil them 
for three-quarters of an hour. Then 
tighten the covers and let them cool in 
the kettle. Carrots may be canned in the 
same way. 

To make fruit syrups, boil the fruit till 
soft and let it drip through a jelly bag. 
Put the juice in a preserving kettle, boil 
and skim it, add a pint of sugar to each 

uart of juice, boil it five minutes, and 
skim. Have ready bottles sterilized by 

utting them in cool water brought toa 

oil. Fill them with the syrup and stand 
them in pans of water in the oven for ten 
minutes. Have some boiling juice ready, 
fill the bottles, put in corks that have been 
in boiling water, and coat the corks with 
se meet Stand the bottles where no 

raft can strike them till cool ; keep them 
in a cool, dark place. 

Peas as the French cook them: Melt an 
ounce of butter in a saucepan, add a quart 
of peas, shake them over the fire for a 
minute or two, and pour in as much boil- 
ing sgn + bo gee rea renee pes a 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pep- 
per, the heart of a lettuce finely shred- 
ded, three young onions, and a leaf or 

parley. Simmer all gently over 
a slow fire until the peas are tender. Put 
them in a hot dish to keep - warm, remove 
the onions and parsley, thicken the sauce 
with the yolks of three eggs (not allow- 
ing it to boil after these are added), and 
pour it hot over the peas. 


NUTS AND RAISINS 

‘‘What shall we do,’’ the question goes, 

“* When doctors disagree ?’’ 

Well, there’s one thing we’re bound to do— 
That’s pay each doc his fee. 5 
Health is not put up in bottles, and can 

not be bought at the drug store. 

To be ular requires some inward 
kindiinede” cotwaetly expressed in good 
manners. 

We should be better off if we heeded 
Josh Billings’ advice: ‘* Laff every time 
you feel tickled, and laff once in a while 
anyhow.’’ - he 

Put your heavy clothes-basket full of 
wet clothes on the children’s w 





Vinegar and wood ashes, mixed into a 
paste, are excellent to the zinc 
under stoves. After which, rub >» zinc 
briskly with a woolen cloth, ee A 

Many customarily suffer from one of the. 
follo complaints ; ig 
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use of fruit and vegetables would do much 
to stop the need for laxatives and patent 
medicines of. any kind. 


If we are really sick, we ought to stop 
eating for a while. A good share of our 
bodily ailments comes from eating too 
much and the wrong kinds of food. 


Beef tea, made from bouillon cubes, is 
a tasty stimulant but has little food value, 
and is relatively expensive in comparison 
with home-made broths, says a recent 
Agricultural Department bulletin. 


If the gong of a mantel clock is too 
loud or too disagreeable in tone, it may be 
greatly softened by placing the clock upon 
a very thick pad. The pad also gives 
relief to the nerves of the sick when the 
loud ticking distresses. 


Help along the work of The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club. See that the birds have 
access to water at this season. We have 

rovided a warning notice against shoot- 
ing birds, to be tacked up about the place. 
We send three for a two-cent stamp to 
any address. 


‘IT can’t understand why not a blessed 
thing has come up. I planted peas and 
corn and tomatoes,”’ said the subur- 
banite who was trying to start a garden. 
‘* Perhaps your seeds were defective.’’ 
‘* It could hardly be that. I got the best 
—paid fifteen cents a can for them at the 


grocery.’’ 

When making pillows it is wise to put 
the feathers into a cheesecloth case and 
then put this into the regular case of 


ticking. When the pillow needs cleaning, , 
the ticking case can be taken off and | 


washed, and the feathers can be easily 
washed, sunned and dried without gene 0 
ing them from the cheesecloth, which 
might be made much larger than the tick- 
ing to allow of spreading the feathers. R. B. 


It is the endless round of imagined duties 
that most often causes the chronic over- 
work among women. There is nothing to 
be dreaded like a thoroughly exhausted 
woman. No amount of personal gratifica- 
tion ever compensates for such a state of 
affairs. No constantly. tired woman is 
— of generous rem and ready 
help and companionship. Therefore, keep 
rested up. Even a brief nap in the after- 
noon may be sufficient. 


The immediate cause of insomnia is the 
resence of too much blood in the brain. 
he feet go to sleep first, so use a hot- 
water bag or a soap-stone first of all, to 
see if you can not draw the blood to the 
extremities ; or soak the feet in hot mus- 
tard water just before retiring, but you 
must not do this toooften. If very ner- 
vous, put a mustard plaster at the back of 
the neck. The little ones already pre- 
pared at the drug store for five cents each 
are nice for this purpose. One of the’sim- 
plest, and usually an effective method, is 
to place a hot-water bottle on the stomach. 
pg use drugs ; they deaden but do not 
eal. 


Sick headache: Place a paper of Lem- 
onine Headache Powders under your pillow, 
go to bed, and rest until the headache is 
relieved. Severe spasms of pain orcramps: 
Put a bottle of Painkiller in the ice-box and 
go without dinner. Cold in the head: Put 
a bottle of Surenuff Cough Syrup on the 

—n top shelf in the cu 
YOON and go to work as usual. 
Fretful and crying chil- 
dren; Empty a bottle of 
Mrs. Lucretia E. Borgia’s 
Soothing Syrup on the 
sole of an old shoe, rub it 
in well, and apply to the 








“TEACHER DID NOT GIVE ME A 
PRIZE, BUTI DID GET HORRIBLE 
MENTION ! "’ 








child until the symptoms disappear. Cold 
or numb feet: Pour one-half pint of any 
reliable tonic on a hot stove, sit down ina 
chair, and put your feet in the oven. 





Biliousness, loss of appetite: Get a box 
of Dr. Poysenner’s Liver Pills. Roll each 
pill three times around the block with a 
golf club. Eata hearty dinner.— Exchange. 
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WIFE’S PART IN HAYING TIME 
BY FARMER VINCENT 


Haying is a busy time for the women 
folks as well as for the men; it always 
brings added work. By a little fore- 
thought they may lighten the work of the 
men a lot. 

It is hungry business for everybody, so 
look out that the meals are pretty near] 
on time. That calls for rpg. ieee f 
Have all food such that it can be easily 
digested. 

it the men folks out with suitable light 
clothing. 

Geta little stock of lemons ready. There 
will be a lot of thirsty men in the after- 
noon. Leave out the drinks which may 
affect the digestion unfavorably. Noth- 
ing better than good pure water, with 
perhaps a bit of lemoninit. Cut-the fruit 
right into the pail of water. The men 
like to get a slice and suck the juice out 
of it. Good for them, too. 

It will es if you think of the cows 
about the right time and see that the little 
chap starts for them. He will be busy, 
too, and may forget if you do not remind 
him of ‘his job. eep cheery and look as 
neat asapin. Brighten the dining-table 
with a handful of flowers. 





On this page are advertisements of honey, freezer, door 
check, gelatine, canning outfit and stoves. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 


HONEY eva 














Dessert Book 
<> FREE 


Let us send you 
the Knox Recipe 
Book, and enough 
KNOX Granulated 
Gelatine to make one 
pint — enough to try 
most any one of our desserts, puddings, salads 
or jellies, also ice cream, ices, candies, etc. 
Recipe book free for your grocer’s name — 
pint sample for a2-cent stamp. 


KNOX GELATINE 


215 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 
LR A ANSEL 







AGENTS 4.Bi Seller 


CHEC 


id summer seller. 8t< 
eee ond eaves the = 
Big demand, A sale in every home. 
in pocket. Demonstrating sample 








If It’s a Frozen Dessert 
make it in the 


‘Lightning 
Freezer gu 


Your de 
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FACTORY OUTFITS $20071° $3000. 


Make Big Profits in 
Canning Business 


With one of our “National” Steam 
Pressure Canning Outfits (factory size) 
it is easy to establish a highly profitable 
canning business, Farmers, Fruit Grow- 
ers and Gardenerscan command big prices 
for their fruits and vegetables, as the 
“National” Steam Pressure way preserves 
them perfectly and there’s always an active 
demand from jobbers, hotels, stores, pri- 
vate families, etc., for all you can put up. 


Write for Details Today 


Catalog showing all styles and sizes of 
“National” Steam Pressure Canning Out- 
fits (home size $10 up, factory outfits 
to $3000) free on sequent fee three months E 
subscription to "PROFITABLE CANNING,” a val- 

magazine. Write today 


























Burns Oil or Gasoline = 


‘Housewives living where there is no gas have 


— 


long wished for city gas stove convenience. 
Detroit Vapor Gasoline and Oil stoves make 


this wish come true, 


No matter where you live, on the farm or in the 


village, you can bring city 


convenience into 


your kitchen. Many city folks who live just out- 
side of the large cities where they cannot get gas 
are using these stoves because they know that 


they cook and bake to perfection. 


You don’t need to “fuss”’ with a Detroit Vapor 


Stove. It is so j 
light the burnersand put the cooking on 
- once—j ust like a city gas stove. You 
don’t need to put in any piping or pres- 
sure tanks and therefore gas 
don’t have to cut any (Bh 
holes into the floor. The 
stove is complete in itself and can be 
pace inany part of the kitchen. The 
urners are very durable and just as 
simple as gas stove burners. ey re-- 
quire no attention as they have no 


for anyone to use—simply 





made in fif 
styles and sizesfrom $10.00 up. 

Ask your dealer about these splen- 
did stoves, or write us today : 
our new free C N 
ber A-2 which fully 
and illustrates these stoves, 


_ The Detroit Vapor Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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BY AUNT HARRIET 


(Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but her correspondents have become so 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the let- 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only such 
answers as will benefit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, care of Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


N spite of the vigilance of the immigra- 
tion authorities, trachoma, that dread 
eye disease, has obtained a foothold in 

our country. In a school where there 
seemed to be an epidemic of ‘‘ sore eyes,’’ 
it was only found out by accident that 
there was trachoma infection, and this 
means blindness, if the disease is not 
arrested in its first stages. There is no 
excuse for ignorance and neglect nowa- 
days. Our papers and our m ines teem 
with information concerning hygiene, and 
if the parents do not observe, the teach- 
ers must. No child can develop as he 
should if physically handicapped. 

In towns and cities the school children 
have the benefit of a more or less thor- 
ough physical examination at the hands 
of the school physician, who reports at 
once defects in vision or other eye trou- 
ble; the presence of adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils; defective teeth and other ills detri- 
mental to physical and mental develop- 
ment. The children in our country schools 
are just as valuable as future citizens, 
but do not have this advantage. It there- 
fore behooves the parents and teachers 
in such communities to be watchful and 
act at once, or report any indication of a 
condition that is notnormal. Many a child 
has been called slow and stupid, when 
glasses were needed to correct a defect 
in vision. A prolonged and stubborn case 
of ‘‘styes”’ proved to be cysts when ex- 
amined by an oculist ; they were removed 
in a few moments and the child is well 


eee 





gain. 

As for the blindness which comes from 
neglect at birth, this is appalling. We 
need a law which will provide for the 
punishment of any physician, midwife or 
nurse connected with such a case. Par- 
ents must realize their responsibilities. 
To bring a child into the world is a grave 
thing. To see to it that he has every ad- 
vantage that makes for physical, mental 
and moral strength, which lies in your 
power to give him, is a great thing. 


Cautious: We can not recommend the 
mail order business to private individuals. 
Of course you will get an adequate return 
for the fee you send im, in the way of 
order blanks, catalogues, samples and in- 
structions. It is then your place to secure 
trade, and this you will find difficult, unless 
you have extraordinary powers of sales- 
manship. To do a business of this kind 
you would have to compete with well- 
known and well-established houses, city 
department stores and many concerns 
which advertise largely ; and therein lies 
the difficulty. 


Bride : If you do not care for the for- 
mality and expense of a church wedding, 
then by all means be married in your own 
home. While it is ‘‘ perfectly respect- 
able’’ to be married at the parsonage, 
the idea is that a girl should have the 
protection of her home and family up to 
the moment that she becomes a wife, an 
atmosphere which it is hard to 
at a parsonage or magistrate’s o Of 
our, there <~ circumstances which 
make “‘ going to the minister ’’ necessary; 
but when a girl has a home, and is sur- 


rounded by those she loves and who love 
her, home is the place for her wedding. 


Country Cousin: It is trying to enter- 
tain city guests, year after year, at your 
busiest time and never have your hospi- 
tality returned. One way out of it is to 
write, in answer to the next announcement 
of an intended visit, that you will be too 
busy to care for guests at the time men- 
tioned, but would be glad to have them 
come some time next winter when you 
will be free to enjoy their company. I 
think they will understand. Remember, 
too, that entertaining in a large city is to 
many a real hardship. In New York, for 
instance, where the larger part of the 
population lives in flats, every extra bed- 
room means an addition to the rent, which 
would be equivalent to the rent of an en- 
tire house in a small community; so to 
many families the ‘‘ spare room ”’ is un- 
known. Some people of my acquaintance 
made plans for the night for unexpected 

sts, and then went out and slept ina 
ired room in the neighborhood, returning 
in time to prepare breakfast the next 
pr secnen« have known people to be 
almost beggared by out-of-town visitors 
who expected entertainment and received 
it, forgetting that every sight-seeing and 
—. expedition meant an outlay 
whic eir hosts could ill afford. We 
need a proper adjustment of ideas as to 
the value of entertaining and being enter- 
tained. stage of one community should 
not impose themselves upon those of an- 
other without giving some adequate return. 
One can show appreciation and gratitude 
without returning it in kind, while those 
who visit and those who are visited must 
exercise common sense and consideration, 
whether in town or country. 


On this @ are advertisements of rubber nipples, sus- 
a. washing tablets, patents, irons, , stove 
ining, cooking ut iis and ng outfits. 
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When you write an advertisér tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. /t is to your interest to do so. 

















Ball-cup Nipple FREE 
pee ree at 
name, and we will mail you a beg 4 

to try. ee ten penne pen bottle. — 
lasts ordinary nipples. Only aioe. 




























TENT WHAT YOU INVENT. It may 
be valuable. Write'me..Naat- 
torney’s fee until patent is: allowed. 16k. 
“Inventor's Guide’ FREE. Franklin H. Hough. 


518 Loan -& Trust Bldg., Washington, D. © 
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FAMILY DOCTOR gam 


BY F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 





(Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be answered in the paper, each in its turn, 
if of inteFest to the general reader ; but there will be 
so many questions that printed answers may be long 
delayed. Those who want an immediate reply by mail 
should remit one dollar, addressed “Family Doctor 
Department,”’ this office.] Dr. F. W. St. Jonn. 


VER since the demon alcohol has 
been used as a beverage, numberless 
excuses have been made for its use. 

It is claimed that it is valuable as a food, 
as a stimulant, as an aid to digestion, etc. 
Scientific men have totally disagreed as 
to its usefulness as a food or a medicine. 
Mr, Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, at the 
Conference for Race Betterment, said: 
‘‘The experiments of physiologists indi- 
eate that alcohol may be of value as a 
food,....but in my judgment it is a 
very dangerous one, because the labora- 
tory experiments do not represent the 
conditions as they exist in every-day life.’’ 





He then gives the experience of forty- | 


three life insurance companies as to the 


increased mortality rate among otherwise | 
good risks who are in any way addicted | 


to the use of alcohol. 
total abstainers, moderate users, tem- 
perate, etc., he states that the increase 
in mortality rate varies from seventy-one 
per cent. to 125 per cent. in excess of 
other equally good risks. Mr. Hunter 
concludes that whatever may be the cause 
for this great difference in mortality be- 
tween abstainers and non-abstainers, the 
advantages claimed for alcohol are a small 
offset to the evils which proceed from its 
use and abuse. 

—— personally dealt with nearly all 
kinds of disease for many years, I feel that 
as a food, a stimulant, etc., per se, alcohol 
has a very limited field of usefulness. In 
my opinion if any fact has been clearly 
demonstrated, it is this: While alcohol 
may have saved its tens, it has slain its 
thousands. The chance of dying because 
one does not use alcohol is about the 
safest chance in the world to take. In 

ersons who are not addicted to its use in 
ealth there is very little need of its use 
in illness. In persons who have used it 
injudiciously when well, it is practically 
impossible to 
of much benefit. 


FOOT NOTES 


Never dope yourself with medicine that 
you know nothing about. Thousands of 
men and women are made invalids by tak- 
ing the miserable stuff sold at the stores 
in bottles. Let it all alone. 


Expectant mothers should always de 
under the care of a physician. An. ex- 
amination of the urine should be made at 
least monthly after the third month. In 


Classing them as | es L 
| suffered from indigestion, nervousness 





ive enough when ill to be | 


the later stages of pregnancy, it should | 


be examined every two weeks. 
means kidney complications, which may 
result in convulsions or even death, are 
often forestalled. 


According to the Medical Council, great 
relief may.be i 
cation (self- poisoning) by the following 
treatment: A saline laxative for two or 
three days, with an abundance of water, 
will relieve the condition and save the im- 
portant organs, such as the kidneys, from 
unnecessary irritation from stomach and 
intestinal antiseptics. 


A cure for mushroom poisoning, dis- 
covered by Dr. Louis Olivier, one of the 
most distinguished chemists of France, 
was presented at Paris in the fall, before 
the iety of Comparative Pathology. 
After demonstrating that mushroom 
poisoning destroys the red corpuscles of 
the blood, he stated that his neutralizing. 
agent was a serum from a sheep, The 

ation was extremely simple... He 
rew the blood from a sheep oad allowed 


4 


areas eer 


By this | 


had in cases of autointoxi- | 





it to coagulate, the liquid resulting being 
the serum. This he injected into the 
veins of a human being.—Medical World. 


The Wisconsin Eugenics Law which pro- 
vides for the issuance of marriage licenses 
only on the certificate of a clean bill of 
health, including the Wassermann test, 
from a physician, has been declared un- 
constitutional by a judge of the circuit 
court. It seems to be a pretty hard matter 
to make a law which will satisfy Cupid 
and yet come within the limits of advanced 
eugenics. 

On this page are advertisements of beverage, typewriters 


agents wanted, motorcycles, garters, sewing machines an 
bicycles, 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 








LIVING ADVERTISEMENT 
Glow of Health Speaks for Postum. 





It requires no scientific training to 
discover whether coffee disagrees or not. 
Simply ~~ it for a time and use 
Postum in place of it, then note the 
beneficial effects. The truth will appear. 
‘*Six years ago I was in a very bad 
condition,’’ writes a Tenn. lady. ‘‘I 


and insomnia. 

‘‘IT was then an inveterate coffee 
drinker, but it was long before I could 
be persuaded that it was coffee that hurt 
me. Finally I decided to leave it off a 
few days and.find out the truth. 

‘‘The first morning I left off coffee I 
had a raging headache, so I decided I 
must have something to take the place 
of coffee.’’ (The headache was caused 
by the reaction of the coffee drug— 
caffeine. 

‘*Having heard of Postum through a 
friend who used it, L bought a package 
and tried it. I did not like it at first, but 
after I: learned how to make it right, 
according .to reckons on_pkg., I would 
not:change back to coffee for anything. 

‘*When I began to use Postum I 
weighed only 117 lbs. Now I weigh 170, 
and as I have not taken any tonic in 
that time I can only attribute my present 
good health to the use of Postum in place 
of coffee. 





‘* My husband says I am a living adver- 


? 


tisement for Postum,’ 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


Creek, Mich: - 
Postum now comes in two forms : 


Postum—must be well boiled. | - 


Regular P 
l5c and 25c¢ packages. 


Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. | 


A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 
of hot water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a. delicious beverage instantly. 
30¢ and 50¢ tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

‘*There’s a Reason”’ for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers, | 


: me want, a amen o7 woman, one capably 
AGENTS 2253 Sara aoe. 
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P ICES $15.00 UP Peggy Aner t- Catalog 1 Yeo opportunity. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Est. 1892. ) 34-36 W. Lake St., Chieago 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


by_usi: our Attach- 















SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 63.Galesburg, Kansas. 
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DOUBLE 
GRIP CORD 


A STYLE FOR EVERYMAN 


Boston Garter) 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin © 
Lisle, 2c. EVERYWHERE Silk, 50c. & 


Grorce FrostCo., - Mankers, Boston = 
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‘ SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 
(OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 


vent ; not tract; it is made for lifelong service, 
. erie machine question Will be settled for live. Bola by. 


‘ are interchangeable. W 


"THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. A. 
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FARM GIRLS OF AMERICA 


A club for farm girls 
It ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It’s just as cheap and easy to rejoice ; 
When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain, 


Why, rain’s my choice. RILEY. 


Even in beautiful June some days come 
which will not be so pleasant as others. 
If we can take the weather as cheerfully 
as the philosopher-poet, Riley, we shall 
not mind wet days. If we keep the sun- 
shine of love in our hearts, dear girls, our 
homes will always be bright and lovely. 

The gold pin goes this month to Rosa 
Drendel, whose helpful letter on garden- 
ing is published on this page. Six girls 
are now wearing our Club pin. We should 
be glad to receive photographs of the pin 
winners to print in this department. 
Wouldn’t you all like to see them? 

Now that vacation days are here, there 
are many new ways of earning seals 
which were impossible during cold weath- 
er and busy school-days. This is a fine 
time to take photographs. The fishing 
stunt will come in during vacation. Mow- 
ing the lawn, trapping pocket-gophers, 
building bird-houses, and beautifying the 
front yard are all summer work ; these 
are all tasks mentioned in our manual by 
which you can earn seals. Get into the 
Club, girls, and be working for your di- 
ploma through these nice June days. Full 
instructions for joining will be sent for a 
stamp. No age limit in this Club. We 
have one member aged four and one of 
twenty-four. All farm girls, or town 
girls whose people keep a garden or any 
stock or poultry, are cordially invited to 
join this unique Club. 


YOUR JUNE TASK 


Pick a fresh bouquet every day for a 
month, and ° it in the living-room. A 
red seal will be given to every Active 
Member who does this task. Besides this, 
our gold pin with the Club initials will be 
given to the girl who picks the greatest 
variety of flowers in the month. Keep a 
record of the different flowers, and’ send 
it to Aunt Clara, Hawley, Minn., when 
it month is up. Perhaps you may not 

now the name of some flower; in that 
case give the description of the flower as 
well as you can. eep A ge eyes open, 
and you will be surprised at the variety 
Mother Nature gives us in June. 


e-.-m- 


FROM SOME OF OUR GIRLS 


My mother works away from home nearly 
every day, so I do the housework for five. 
I do not care much for parties or dances, 
but I love to write letters and to gét them. 











New York. Mary B. O. 

It is far better to have a little garden 
properly made and cared for, than to have 
a large one so poorly made that it will 
yield a small crop. 

Massachusetts... GERTRUDE. 

Some knowledge of poultry will cer- 
tainly come in , a8 we girls may some 
~—_ to keep flocks of ourown. An- 
other tl every farm girl should learn, 


is the handling of horses. EE. Kats 
Pe aged bat a olly good pe seaming’ 
tC) ~ DI papa mama 
* Ccatsteatag, "end de all the 
things you. us to do. " Bometimes we 
thir Lipa ftlipetenr ge 
a Saye Beene ool 
he ily Sot Avedon 








Mulla dreusing, and. ©1:%) 
our hearts 
MAry, Ohio. a 
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the house all summer. I hope they will 
come back this year. LAuRA, Sask., Can. 


My mother sent me to town for some 
things, and on my way I saw an old gray- 
haired man trying to pound a post into 
the und, but every time he got ready 
to hit, it fell down, and there he was. So 
I walked up to him and asked him if he 
would not like some help. He said, ‘‘Yes’’; 
so I picked up the post and held it while 
he pounded it down. BEssIE, Nebraska. 


aaa 


ARRIVAL OF THE PLOW GIRL 


Belgium is, of course, the country where 
man’s province is most systematically in- 
vaded in the fields. We are, however, get- 
ting along in England at a fair pace, as 
this portrait of Miss Lily Burtonshaw at 
work in her Sussex home, certainly shows. 
She says she is as happy as the day is 
long, and adds: ‘‘I can clean and pulp 
mangolds for the cows, can cut and bind 











corn, hoe and dig, and also drive a plow. 
I love horses, and when [I talk to them 
er! seem to know all that I say.’’ 

er father remarks: ‘‘She can do all 
that, because I made her understand as a 
child that she could not learn too much of 
agriculture. Bless me!—boys nowadays 


about 
eaters 


haven’t got any backbone. Goin 
to football matches and picture 
is what suits them, not work.’’ 
Her bright blue eyes sparkle with laugh- 
ter and spirits, all the neighbors 
speak of her as clever and most industri- 
ous, and they praise her warmly as being 
kind and good to her parents. A fortunate 
ree | man is he that wins her heart and 
ard ! T. Bowick, : 


—-2eo-—— 


PRIZE GARDEN LETTER 
If I were going to do gardening, I’d 
first select the patch of ground to use and 
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be sure that it contained rich soil. This I 
would do the fall before I expected to 
= it, and at the same time I would 
ave several loads of good fertilizer spread 
over it. In the spring I’d have it plowed 
to get the fertilizer well into the r 
then dragged twice to get the ground fine. 
I would also rake it a few times so as 
to make the ground ready for seeding. 
Then I’d decide in which part of the gar- 
den I wanted the vegetables and flowers. 
I would get a patch of ground ready for 
cabbage, then scatter the seed evenly and 
cover it over with a little soil. The same 
for beets, only I’d plant them in rows. 

The lettuce, onions and radishes I would 
sow in rows, because they are easier to 
keep clean. 

Early in the season I’d plant tomatoes 
in a box in the house, and when they got 
large enough I would transplant them and 
put a stick beside each plant for’a sup- 
port, so the sun could get at it to ripen 
the tomatoes. 

When the beets got about six inches 
high they would need thinning out so they 
would grow better ; and the ones I pulled 
out I could use for greens. When I planted 
the peas I would put three or four in a 
hill, and have strings from one end of the 
row to the other for the peas to run on, 
so the plants couldn’t lie on the ground 
and rot. 

After the radishes were eaten, the ground 
would need hoeing ~ again to plant tur- 
nips, because they have to be planted 
later than some things. If I planted sweet 
corn I’d plant it in rows, and plant some 
squash, watermelons or pumpkins among 
the rows. 

I would leave a path between the beds 
or rows of vegetables, so that I could 
walk around without injuring the plants, 
and clean the weeds out, Along the paths 
I could plant some pansies or geraniums, 
and sweet Moe along. the fence.-: 
beauty of the flowers would help to pass 
the time away when Iwas fighting against 
the weeds. seized 

I would keep the: garden clean from 
weeds by pulling. them out, hoeing them 
and working faithfully. every day., Of 
course, this is only a small part, of the 
work to be done in gardening, but the 
rest would be mainly keeping it clean 
until fall, when it would be time to pull 
up the beets, carrots, cabbage, etc., and 
put them in the cellar. 

Illinois. Rosa DRENDEL. 
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IMPERIAL 
SELF -HEATING FLAT IRON 


Generates its own heat from gasoline, or 
denatured alcohol. Steady even heat. Saves 
time, steps. and produces perfect finish. 
Costs 1 cent for 5 hours gasoline heat. Safe 
and odorless. Use indoors or out. 

One woman user says. “Ihave used 
your iron for seven years with perfect 
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THE BOYS 
SOMETHING DEiING: 
[ Boys’ experiences and corresp ed 
Address, HOLLISTER SAGE, this saat 
‘* Oh, don’t the days seem lank and long 
When all goes right and nothing goes 
wrong ? 
And isn’t your life extremely flat 
With nothing whatever to grumble at ?’’ 


Fools for argument use wagers. 


An ass may bray a good while before 
he shakes the stars down. 


The goat is the subject of a great deal 
of ridicule, but one thing may be said in 
his behalf, and this is that when he butts 
in folks are sure to know it. 


Many a plain girl, who would make a 
first-class home-maker, is passed by for a 
frivolous butterfly of fashion who doesn’t 
even know how to make bread. 


What are you doing now to protect the 
young birds from cats, squirrels and 

ys who do not care for birds? Have 
you joined The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
yet? Do it now. 


‘‘The use of intoxicants by employes 
while on duty is prohibited. Their habitual 
use, or the frequenting of places where 
they are sold, is sufficient cause for dis- 
missal,’’ Recent order issued by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. 


The young man shown in the accompany- 
ing picture is a typical Northern Illinois 
farm boy of DuPage county. He has been 
a frequent contestant for prizes offered 
by his county institute for clever work 
in seed testing, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting. In a 
commendable num - 
ber of instances he 
has been a 
winner, and 
some of his 
trophies are 
displa, epee in 
his farm 
home. This 
boy has suf- 
ficient sport 
inclination 
in his makeup to cause him to display a 
number of Anes wf qualities. He is a swift 
racer, a bareback rider, and a crack 
shot wi ro rifle. His name is Willis 
Worth Peck, and he is the son of Frank 
H. Peck, and the making of the picture 
interrupted his work in helping tear down 
an old barn to be replaced with a new one 
of increased capacity. J. L. GRAFF. 


It is surprising sometimes to hear peo- 
ple who have been brought up in the coun- 
try try to tell the name of some tree. 
They don’t. come within. gunshot of it, 
Boys and girls, let’s learn the. name of 
every tree that grows in our part of the 
country.. Then, too, when we gf away 
from home and see a new tree, let’s get 
the name of that. The leaves are a great 
help, but the bark. tells.quite a story, also. 
We may well be proud to have an acquaint- 
ance with these beautiful things. V. 


WHAT SOME BOYS ARE DOING 
Dear Epitor: The boys in our town 
oining a corn club. Iam twelve and 
shal Par pins a half acre, as I have joined. 
JAMES BROWN. 
“a letters the bo: = write. Let’s have 
more of them, Mr. Father and I 
pede eae, a new hog pen and are going 
to b blooded Berkshires. 
i Tom ANDERSON. 
-al boys in Watertown, Conn., have 
jimen a wireless club.. A room.is te 
floor of the fe for 
> comf 


é e work. Their presi-. 
wireless apparatus. 

















DEAR. Eprror : 
Sinan. he has learned how to feed ahead 





My boy, fourteen; be- 
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right. He has formed a friendship with 
every one of them and they are as large 
to-day at six months old as calves used to 
be at ten. Sometimes I have to be away 
for several days. Then he bosses the 
feeding of the cows and delights in mak- 
ing them so comfortable and full that they 
increase in milk production. 
Connecticut. H, O. DANIELS. 


DEAR EpiTorR: All stock should be 
made to pay its way. I have a bull that 
is now two years old. When he was a 
calf I made a bridle to fit his head, and 
put on rope lines. With this I drove him 
about the barn-yard. After a few Satur- 
days I made a cart and put on collar and 
hames. After tying him I drew up the 
cart and let him get acquainted with it. 
After a time he was harnessed to it, but 
was afraid and ran. When he became 
accustomed to it, going down hill fright- 
ened him. But he got used to it all, and 
now I can drive him anywhere. 

Michigan. EE FERGUSON. 


~~ oa— —— 


HIS PRIDE 
He’s the author of ten novels, maybe more ; 
He has written tales and poems by the score ; 
Many of his fine orations 
Have created mild sensations, 
While his work on Economics is on every 
student’s shelf. 


As a senator he represents his state, 
And he hobnobs with the mighty and the 
great; 
But the thing of which he’s proudest 
And of which he boasts the loudest 
Is a wobbly, little table that he ham- 
mered out himself. Guy. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


Were you ever homesick? Do you re- 
member how desolate this world seerned 
when for any reason you couldn’t see 
mother every day and several times a 
day?. You went ona little visit to aren’. 
mother, and. quite joyously you 
your carpet bag and quite bravely cane 
said good-bye to mother. A little pe Ea 
ture = the world seemed to make a fellow 
more like a man, and that was what you 
impatiently desired to be. You got along 
very well on the journey, for grandfather 
allowed you to drive, and he knew a lot of 
interesting things about the places and 
folks he passed on the way. 

And what a heart Bebo ory you got 
from grandmother. lad she was to 
see you, for she had a tows y time with all 
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her own children gone out into the big 
world. She had cookies of half a Ton 
kinds, and nuts and a lot of other things 
besides ; but somehow your appetite was 
not so keen as usual, and by supper-time 
it was quite ~~ By the time the candles 
were lighted you were quite miserable, 
and ready to not & if you had not felt that 
that was too ba ow By and by grand- 
mother, whose keen discernment saw 
what the trouble was, suggested that it 
was bedtime and gently took you to your 
room and tucked you in bed and kissed 
you good-night. But it was not like 
mother’s kiss, as none others’ ever will be 
in all this world. 

When you were veer sure that grand- 
mother had gone down stairs, the tears 
se had been holding back for hours now 

ad free vent, and you sobbed as though 
your little heart would burst, and you 
sobbed until, after what seemed a long, 
long time, you fell asleep. You did not 
know that grandmother and grandfather 
came to your room, the former shading 
the candle with her hand lest the glare 
wake you, and watching you with loving 
eyes, the said, ‘‘ Poor boy, he misses his 
mother, ’’ and their eyes were filled with 
tears as they turned away. 

The first thing you remembered in the 
morning when you woke up was that 
mother would not greet you nor help you 
comb your hair. ehow the long days 
passed, but the nights were a 
and you were beginning to wonder if 
could stand the homesickness anot a 
minute, when you heard the rattle of 
wheels in the lane, and there was mother 
driving in. She, too, had been homesick 
for her little boy and had come for him. 
Was the little chap glad ? He was ; glad- 
der than he ever had been before or ever 
will be again ; for there is no tie of life 
like the mother-tie in childhood. WILLIE. 


——_---—_ + oo -—_--———- 


TIME IS MONEY 


Be careful of your ‘‘ minutes ’’; they 
are precious, so don’t waste them. ’ Here 
is a long list of things you can do in a 
minute, so be careful of -your minutes : 

In a minute you can be born, get married, 
Eat run over, tell zoe right name ya 

ill, propose, ‘be acce e rejecte , kiss 
the wrong girl, sit rans on your silk hat, 
lose your money, eat a toadstool instead . 
of a mushroom, have your tooth pulled, 
also your leg, miss your train, get off the 
car the wrong way, read the comic week- 
lies, get a job, get fired, sit on fly-paper, 
make a will , od could), write a popu- 
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Bo YOUNG FOLKS eae 


(PAPO LAPD ALL 


When June comes, I am glad, I say, 
I'd rather go to Nature’s school ; 

I want to put my books away, 

And take my little holiday 
Unvexed by any rule. 

I want to study fins and wings, 

And run about and look at things, 
For that’s vacation way. 

**See how I can count, mama,”’ said 
Kitty. ‘‘There’s my right foot; that’s 
one. There’s my left foot; that’s two. 
Two and one make three.’’ 

Little Ted was sent to the bathroom for 
‘*a good scrub.’ He came out so quickly 
that his mother thought he could not pos- 
sibly have washed himself. ‘‘ Truly I did, 
mother, and if you don’t believe it you 
can just go and look at the towel.’’ 














FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To Learn and Recite at School 
A WISE CANARY 
BY WILL S. GIDLEY 
The cat and canary were talking one day. 
Said Puss, with a smirk: “ Your colors are 
gay; 
You never should be shut up in a cage; 
Come forth and with me in pleasure en- 
gage!” 
Said Canary: “I fear I'll have to decline, 
I've noticed one thing, my dearest feline— 
That when birds and cats in company abide, 
The bird, strange to say, is always inside !”’ 





SIR TOAD 
BY I. R. ARMSTRONG 
At times, beside a summer road, 
No doubt you’ve seen our friend, Sir Toad, 
Under a leaf and bearing a load 
Of solid thought. 


Many a thing Sir Toad can do 
That not a single boy like you 
Can equal, and quite likely, too, 

You think him dull. 


In walking he hops, sitting he stands, 

Sings his own song in whatever lands, 

And troubles no one to wash his hands 
As do some boys. 


in mary ways Sir Toad is cute; 

His wisdom no one will dispute. 

What does he do with his outgrown suit? 
How many know? 


He never takes part in games of bail, 

Never was stirred by the coach’s call; 

Yet on one point he beats them all— 
That’s catching “flies.’’ 





NATURE STUDY 
Along some a stream you may chance 
in 


to see a belted f _ perched ee a 
snag, or on a mb projecting over the 
water, on the lookout for minnows or other 

small fry that 





swim past.Sharp 
eyes are neces- 
sary to see a lit- 
tle fish when 
beams da: 














tory, and he clatters up and down his beat 
like a policeman sounding his rattle. The 
crested feathers on top of his head reach 
backward to the nape like an Indian chief’s 
feather head-dress. He is a big, chunky 
bird with bluish upper parts, a square tail 
with bars of white and a heavy bluish band 
across his white breast. His nest is made 
at the end of a long tunnel in a bank, near 
a good fishing ground. When the father 
or mother bird flies up the stream, giving 
a rattling call instead of ringing a dinner- 
bell, the hungry youngsters rush to the 
mouth of the tunnel; then when one has 
been fed, they all rush back and huddle 
together till the next exciting rattle is 
heard. The parents are always on guard 
to drive off minks, rats and water-snakes 
that are the enemies of their nursery. 


——-—- ee 


SOME CHINESE TRAITS 


Restaurants are very numerous in Chi- 
nese cities. The cook stands almost on the 
sidewalk and fries the food in great pots 
of boiling fat to a beautiful brown and 
places it on trays to tempt the passerby. 
All the food is eaten with chop-sticks from 
bowls. Rice is served in buckets, and an 


7 Chinaman will eat great quanti- | 
rice mixed with cooked meat and | 
They | 


ties o 
vegetables, and ao! cups of tea. 
eat very rapidly, holding the bowl up to 
the mouth; they seem to push the rice 
in the mouth and swallow it. The Chinese 
are fond of engs that have been packed 
in salt and ashes from ten to twenty 
years. When these eggs are exposed for 
sale they are as black as coal. Bird’s- 
nest soup is another dainty. There is a 
certain bird that builds her nest high on 
the cliffs. She fastens her nest to the 
rocks with a sort of gelatine made in her 
mouth. It is this jelly that is used to 
make the soup. Fish is much used, salted 
and sun-dried and fresh. Also squids and 
the arms of the octopus. Chicken and 
pork are largely used, cut in small pieces, 





On this page are advertisements of collars, bicycles, hair 
clipper, bathtubs, typewriters, stoves, talking machines and 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. li is to your interest to do so, 
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»¢ BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing 
Weight 15 poun folds into small roll. 
me meer ee a laste 
Robinson Bath Cabinet Co., 14 Pooterias Bade, Solohe O- 


i $4 Per Month! 
ote FREE TRIAL! Servint 


Visible Typewriter. We sell direct; 
» save you agents’ commissions and 
expenses. Ship on approval. $4 
per month if you keep it. Send for 
free booklet. See how you save 
$41.50 on a high-grade machine. 


"Woe"8 05. Michigon Shed. Chicage: 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Dancing is de- 
lightful to the 
music of the 
| Victrola. 


The newest Tangos, Turkey 
| Trots, One Steps, and other 
+ dance numbers. 

Hear them at any Victor dealer’s, 

Write to us for catalogs. 

Victor Talking 

Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner G Co., 
ramophone 
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as well as vegetables, also cut to fit chop- 
sticks, 

The Chinese can do wonderful work. 
They embroider on silk in gold or natural 
colors. They make delicate filigree silver 
work, They carve ivory balls, and five or 
six balls within each other, with fine and 
accurate workmanship. Of course, the 
inside balls have all tO ‘be carved through 
the small o be ge gs in the outside bails. 
Whole elephants’ tusks are carved with 
trees and animals and landscapes. They 
cut and carve the jade stone into wonderful 
and curious shapes. —Seattered Seeds. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ SKETCH CLUB 


Object: To Train the Eyes and Hands of 
Our Children. To Join: Send a Sketch 
of the Month’s Special Subject 


DEAR MEMBERS: Every month an im- 
proremante noted in many of thesketches. 
he fault in some sketches is an evident 
desire to get through too quickly. Don’t 
hurry. ake your 
time with the out- 
line, and do not at- 
tempt to shade 
until the outline is 
correct. Useahard 
pencil for outline 
and soft pencil for 
shading. Here isa 
‘‘thank you’’ to 
every member who 
So Sana sent in a sketch. 
Prize Drawing by Florence Sketches are not 
M. Delavan, New York returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
About 400 sketches were received in the 
April contest, and they came from thirty- 
seven states and Canada. 
The first prize was awarded to Florence 
M. Delavan, 














second prize to 
Mary Eugenie 
Trovillion, and 


third to Esther 
Patch. : 
Special subject 
for June: ‘* 
Barn.” All 
sketches must be 
in by June 12th. BE 
Make barn four 
inches high. 
Three prizes will 
be awarded: One 
fifty-cent and 








Sketches by Our Club Mem- 
bers; 1. Mary Eugenie 
Trovillion. 2. Esther Patch, 

bs 3. Hsther Traggardh. 4. 
two twenty-five Mina W. Doughty. 

cent prizes. 


Don’t give up because you did not win. 
Try to improve your work each month ; 
success is only won by earnest effort. 


+ eee 


BRAIN BOTHERS 


I. Transposition : 


The sick man gave a - --- - or moan 
‘When the ----- gave a jarring tone. 
Minnesota. MINNE A, POLIS. 
Il. June Roses: A ribbon ornament;.a plant ; 
anew convert; pursuit; peevish; a man’s 
name. NE, Pennsylvania. 
III. Household Beheadments : Behead a dish 
leave a bird; a couch, leave boy’s name; a jar, 
leave a stone ; place for . leave boy’s 
nickname. WILLIAMs, South Dakota. 
Raggy amy As Thad NO LARD, I sent 
~eee-- own cellar after some. It was so 
DIM THERE, -.- ------ went down with a 


------ will sit up half the 
mig aN Ta in bed late in the morning. 
LUCRETIA. 


Vv. ame Selections: Im SPRING find many 
, while birds gaily - - - - in the 

‘unaier - - - chee-sepber thamee mever---). There 

isa - - - of winter in the air; look out for - - - - 

and such troubles. It-dem-—- - to steal a - - -, 

but he’s a - - - who steals a - - -. 

New Hampshire. 


MENO. 


Prize Orrers: Best list of answers, box of , 


stationery with winner’s monogram in 
from ve eles Bhenzvn a ‘ — 
er e cen 
a eee motto b ut beeen to ons solver 
a ne year, a 
grand prize for the solver making th 


e best | 








record for the year. Address, Aunt Clara, 


Hawley, Minn. 
ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 

I. Pattern. II. S-hake-r; p-aster-n; s-tag-e. 
Ill. Nice, gneiss. IV. Implement, impost, limp, 
primp, shrimp, impede, impart, implore, impel, 
imprison. Vv. Twine, tin, wet, rent, tine, twin, 
wit, net, new, wire, ten, tire, wine, wren, tern, 
rein, write, writ, went, tier, tie, weir. 

MARCH WINNERS 

Best list, Ralph Townsend, New York. Best 
girl’s list, Anna Hagenow, Indiana. Best boy’s 
list, Jesse O’ Neil, New Mexico. 





“WHAT’S THE MATTER” SKETCHES | 


This new series is a great success. Hun- 
dreds of our members sent in sketches. 
The two things forgotten were the back 
pad and belly-band on the horse, and the 
end of the trough. sk 


The best sketch_re- 
ceived was by 
Carl G. Weber. 
He was awarded 
twenty-five cents. 
Honorable men- 
tion: Minnie 
Deardorff and C. 
Paul Beede. 

See the new 





Sidi are forgotten. Twenty-five cents 
will be sent to the one who makes the 
best copy, four inches high, with the miss- 
ing features added. Open your ¢yes. Who 
will draw the best this : month? Address 
all sketches to Young Folks’ Sketch Club, 
FARM JOURNAL, ashington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

On this ted schol are advertisements of kodak finishing, in- 
sects wan hools, agents wanted, patents, irons. and 
chewing-gus 








“1 DVEREIGEMENT TS 


OPAPP ALLA 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, li is to your interest.4odeo so. 
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subject? Two | 
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ODPAK FINISHING, Your first 6 . roll and 
printed for 0c. Hare Bros., Box Fitchbusp, Mass 
WANTED, 5c. each and up. Get instraction book. 
Send stamp. Jd. Sinclair, D-84, Los Angeles, Cal. 
pang en ytd JOBS OPEN TO MEN 

d WOMEN. Big Write immediately 

for free list. Frankie | Institute, Dept. Mwy A » Rechester, N.Y. 


gg ng a per roll, any 
en mai 


x3 to 3% x4 Paes 4 5 to3 5 

5. M. ou Pt Now York City Box ©. 

Ww" FA Reliable Man or Woman Say a 
ois 100 FREE Perfumed Borax Soa 


S. WARD COMPANY, 222 Ear rations 


PATENT A2:2.DEA3, WANTED 


tedl, ete. I t f Le nufacturing facilities 
RICHARD @. Owen. o2 Owen tide 2 . 0. C. 
AKE 6100 a season in spare tim cap mal all 
M own clothes. Piety Stat ti 
les and é styles. Write at once for 























beautiful 

free book of samples and styles, agents’ inside costs and retail 
prices, full information and our big new offer. 
opportunity. 


It's a wonderful 


rhecker Tailering Co., Dept. 101, Chieage. 
. WATCH AND CHAIN GIVEN 








years — } in to 

solid gold watch e 

Set given for selling 20 

Needle Books at 10c ea. Write for them 
WILLARD WATCH Dept. 688, C 





COLLEGE! Why Not Go? 


We can easily and ‘alibi prepare you for 
entrance to a school of Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Bacteriology, Osteopathy, Law, 
Engineering, or a University. Investigate our 
New Method Residential and Home Study 
Courses; also Self-Help Plans. Send today 
for Booklet. telling how to successfully pre- 
pare for 1914 registration. 


Brooks Classical School, Dept. F J, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 


AGENT i a 


asthe, “Sanaa "Teck. iapwe- 

$800 inone month. You 
do as well, = 
to workers. 


Sample 
THOMAS IRON co. 
1549 Lane Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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Oh, the warmth and the wealth and the 
glitter of things, 

The blowing rose and the flash of wings, 

On emerald lawn the shimmering light, 

The dew-drenched dawn and the scented 
night, 

The lark’s love-lilt and the south wind’s 
croon 

Announce thee Sovereign, joyous June ! 


Be sure that rain-water barrels and cis- 
terns are closely screened to keep out the 
mother mosquitoes. 


A hawk may get the rooster after 
breakfast, but before breakfast the roos- 
ter always takes a crow. 


Lawyer: ‘‘It is true that my client 
called the plaintiff an ox, but considering 
the present high price of beef, I consider 
that rather a compliment.’’ 


For succession of peas plantings can be 
made at intervals of two weeks until the 
last of June, The seed should be planted 
deeper as the season advances. 


In many localities Hungarian grass or 
millet may be successfully sown as late 
as July Ist. Fodder corn may also ‘be 
sown early in July. These things may 
help out the feed question later on. 


H. A. Surface says that rain-water bar- 
rels, old buckets, tin cans, etc., left on 
dump heaps or around the premises, and 
also unscreened cisterns, make breeding 
places enough to infest the entire neigh- 
borhood- with mosquitoes. Let the-boys 
turn their attention to the breeding places 
of these pests. 


Use pieces of wire of good size with 
which to ground at intervals the wire 
fence against lightning. Beginning at the 
top wire give each piece a twist around 
each wire, down to the bottom, and then 
well into the ground. You may save a 
nice cow, or sibly a number of them, 
in this way. Wire is cheaper than cows, 


It will not be long before thunder-show- 
ers will make you start for the shelter of 
some friendly tree. Don’t do it! The tree 
may be — but the lightning is apt 
to strike it. Better stand right out in 
the middle of the field, if you can not get 
to cover. A shower-bath won’t hurt 
a fellow half so much as the streak of 
lightning. 

The FARM JOURNAL is friend to the 
farmer, his mother, his wife, his aunts, 
his mother-in-law, his me and girls, the 
animals of the farm, including the dog- 

ies, and the birds that protect his crops 

rom destruction. That’s what we are 
here for. Hate can’t be found in our dic- 
tionary except in application to those who 
do wrong and wrong our friends. 


As there has been so much talk about 
roads, I think it is about time that 
farmer uy to put a — to these 

cement roads that they are building in our 
country. They are sos ippery that a horse 
can not walk on them. What we want are 
pikes, and I hope the people will soon see 
to it that we get them on all our roads. 

Taneytown, Md. Wm. H. MARKER. 
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cart. The doubletrees ride the tongue just 
in front of the wheels and a neck-yoke 
holds up the tongue. In the rear end of 
the tongue is a clevis into which the hay 
"ee is hitched. 
ancock Co., O. 
The business of the man shown in this 
picture is a valuable adjunct of the soil- 
tillers’ calling. This man is a professional 
stump-puller. He digs them out, pries them 
out, twists them 
out, or if need be 
he dynamites them 
out. When he’s 
through with his 
job there are no 
stumps to be seen, 
neither are there 
any troublesome 
roots for a plow- 
share to strike and 
jolt the plow out of 
the furrow. The 
name of this man 
is Merton F. Hand, 
and he belongs in 
Walworth county, Wisconsin. The dogs 
shown in the picture are Hand’s constant 
companions on stump-pulling expeditions. 
Hand not only raises stumps, but he raises 
good dogs, and we have it from the Jour- 
NAL that a good dog is a mighty good farm 
‘*hand,’’& J. L. GRAFF. 


Volume I of “*The Standard Cyclope- 
dia of Horticulture,’’ by L. H. Bailey, is 
now ready. Other volumes will follow— 
six.in all. It is an invaluable work of 
reference, splendidly. illustrated,. includ- 
ing some fine colored plates, and-we are 
glad to have it in our-library in-place of 
the old four-volume edition. The price 
in cloth binding is $6 a volume. “We can 
supply it. 

One of the finest publications of its 
kind that has ever come to our desk, is 
entitled ‘‘ The Illinois Way of Beautify- 
ing the Farm,” by Wilhelm Miller. Our 
Illinois readers should write’for Circular 
No. 170, Department of Horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The book- 
let is free to every Illinoisian who will 
promise to do some permanent ornamental 
planting within a year. Our Folks out 
there should be sure to apply for a copy. 
The FARM JOURNAL says so. 


I. P. Rexford, President of the Ameri- 
can Paper Products Company, box and 
package makers, says that the farmer is 
unr to take full advantage of parce! 
post. Up to now the best plan would be 
to have some young man or woman in 
each community act as a collecting, sell- 
ing and packing aguas By so doing hand- 
ling costs would minimized, so as to 
bring them to a reasonable basis. Hand- 


GEo. W. BRown. 
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ling and packing a box of vegetables 
now would cost ten to twelve cents—too 
much of an ‘‘overhead charge’’ for the 
individual farmer’s sale. 


Blind, unskilled work in the garden has 
driven many a boy from the farm. The 
fenced-in little garden, into which a horse 
could not enter, with onions and parsni 
and ‘‘pusley’’ growing indiscriminately in 
the little beds 2 Ben the narrow sunken 
walks. These beds always needed weed- 
ing and the weeds were thickest and 
toughest-rooted on the Fourth of July, 
circus days, holidays, and the blistering 
afternoons of summer. It wasn’t tillage ; 
it was all weedage. It took more effort 
to finger out the weeds than the turnips 
and carrots were worth, and as soon as 
the weeding made the tender things visi- 
ble, the bugs laid a quit-claim on the 
whole bed. If those gardens had been 
laid out in long rows to allow the use of a 
wheel-hoe or a horse cultivator, there 
could have been efficient stirring of the 
soil as well as killing of weeds, and the 
boys wouldn’t have become discouraged. 


THE OLD FLAG 
BY WALTER G. DOTY 
Let it quietly wave o’er the breasts of the 
brave 
Where they sleep in the mountain or dell, 
Or, high on the staff, let it dimple and 
laugh 
In the breezes that love it so 
well. 
Oh, banner of light, with your 
crimson and white, 
With your field of the heavens’ own blue 
And your glorious stars brighter made by 
the scars 
That our heroes have suffered for you: 





Float ever, droop never, forever, old 
! 
Though the armed world assail you, 
what coward would lag 
To rise in defense of our beautiful 
flag? 
By a thousand campfires have the vows of 
our sires 
Ever been that the flag should still reign ; 
And they battled and bled till the rivers 
ran red, 
But the flag floated free from all stain. 
Let us keep it unfurled to enlighten the 
world— 
Right’s emblem as ages go by. 
Ever glad to the sight is that banner so 
bright 
As it ripples in glory on high. 
National Magazine. 
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Territory free and going fast. Write quick 
XL Mig. Con Westport Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Why bake or roast blindly? 
The glass door eliminates guesswork and worry. With- 
out opening it you can see your bakings brown per- 
fectly—never burning or chilling them. No heat is 
wasted, no time lost. The Boss saves fuel. It is fully 
asbestos lined, heats in two minutes, bakes uniformly. — 


Try the BOSS. OVEN 30 days 
Order a “BOSS” from your dealer today. Test it 
30 days. Your money refunded immediately if not 
tisfacto Guaranteed to work on good 
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If you want to know every one’s Chris- 





tian name, 
Their uncles and aunts and from whence 
they came, 
The names of their kids, the baby up, 
The tabby cat and the brindle pup, 
Their brothers, sisters, cousins and beaux, 


And every one else that any one knows, 
Just keep a post-office. 

It isn’t very nice of you to find fault 
because the ns take toll out 
of the cherry tree. Think of 
all the bugs and worms they 
grind to get one cherry. Set out 
another tree. The robins will 

help you take care of it for the sake of 
having some to eat, now and then. 


Sunday clears away the rust of the 
whole week. 


Many men spoil their dogs for all real 
service, and then blame the dogs for be- 
ing spoiled. 


Minnesota has a forested area of 28,000,- 
000 acres, the largest of any state east of 
the Rocky mountains, 


What is the use of allowing the wind- 
mill to run all day after you are through 
using it? Save the weer and tear y 
turning it off. 


_ When oy 8 | a heavy barn door, put 
it into age nail it there, then go ahead 
with the hinges. When they are well 
secured, pull the nails. 


Blessed is the man who never forgets 
that when he was a boy he spoke as a 
boy, and who does not expect boys to put 
away boyish things until they become men. 


Some men can’t sleep o’ nights if they 
hear a barn door slamming anywhere ; 
they have to get up and shut it, and then 
they can sleep all right. Wish there were 
more such men! 


“Now, where are the clouds going, Willie 
That travel so swiftly, I wonder?” 
“T really can’t tell you, dear Lilly, 
But I think they are going to thunder.” 
Guy. 
‘‘When I arose to speak,’’ said the 
political orator, ‘‘ some one hurled a base, 
cowardly ia at me that struck me in the 
chest.’’ ‘‘ What sort of an eg might that 
be ?”’ asked his hearer. PF base, cow- 
ardly egg is one that hits you and runs,’ 
he replied. 


A farmer in need of hands at haying 
time asked a tramp if he would help him 
out. ‘* What’ll you pay ?”’ asked the man. 
wade ok 7 you aan ou’re worth,’’ :an- 
oe e farmer. The tramp. seratched 
his head a moment, ‘then’ said decisively : 
‘*1’ll be blamed if in "Work for that !’ 


I am interested in your de rtment, the 
conservation of birds, for I love them ; 
but I believe moré de “the: conservation of 
our beys. Our nation 
is going down ‘“un- 
der nerves and blood 





lood poison by to- 
suncER’s HERE, WARM AND 


sNve— _ 
FOR HERE ae SEE THE 
~ BASEBALL Bue! 


bacco is the worst. The public schools are 
almost ruined in some places; it is 





everywhere, the Cousin ae the monet 
form. ~ Dr. Dora 

To the man who he would be 
o tamacing easel aa 
make a suggestion : Take 
working for a farmer. You will 
what farm work is. cake antaors 


Fens polee and the | 





will be better able to judge whether or not 
you are cut out for a farmer. M. 


‘Insurance agent : ‘‘ How old are you ?’’ 
Old woman: ‘‘Just count for yourself. 
My mother was born the same year the 
rats ate old Maggie Jeffrey’s chickens, 
an’ a bonnie flock of chickens 5 ee were. 
She, my mother, was married Bh bee 
after her father died, an’ then I was 
two years after my sister Betty.”’ 


There’s an auto out in the n shed 
and gasoline lights in the barn, by Ned ; 
a gasoline engine drags the plow, and they 
milk the cows by. machinery new. There’s 
a gasoline motor at every turn, and the 
butter is made by-a gasoline churn; The 
farm is run on the gasoline plan ; the fam- 
ily sign is a gasoline can, and the farmer 
is saving his good ion eat to-buy a 
gasoline flying-machine. FARMER JOHN. 


On this page are advertisements of schools, kodaks and 
cooking utensils. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. Itis to your interest to do so, 


WHIRL-WIND SELLER 


AGENTS SELL Guaranteed Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sils. $100 to $300 per month easy. From factory to you. 
Sales course free. Write quick for exclusive territory. 
AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO., Division $11, Lemont, IH. 














Earn $1000 to $5000 a Year 
‘We will teach you to be a 
grade Salesman in eight weeks by 


wages. learning. 

today for particulars, large lst of good open 

scedonts who peed goed on to tb a 
- Ma—on  2 


Chicage New York fBeey 4 San Francisco 











GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncie Sam is Gest Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion 
regular; vacations with pay; 

thousands of vacancies eve 
year; all k of pleasant wor! 
needed ; cnn no lay- offs ; _ 20 = 


‘elle ey oe 
THIS BOOK Sin". cts 


ed positions in- the U. 
ernment Serv where there 
is a big chance for you — if you 
ae it—with sure and poem 
ae. lifetime employment 
to American citizens 
























ot bp 
a back guarantee 
fer Booklet 


nlotz rr iT 1s 
EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















year to come, 


Let the Kodak help. 


365 SraTe STREET, 








Keep an accurate record 


of your.farming operations and illustrate that 
record with Kodak pictures. 
Kodak pictures, with explanatory notes on 
methods of tillage, drainage, fencing, building, 
breeding and the like will make a valuable 
reference work that will help you plan for the 
Experience is the best teacher 
—but you need records of such experience. 


Ash your dealer to show the Brownie Cameras $1.00 to $12.00, or Kodaks 
from $6.00 up. Catalogue free at the dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


An album of 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Slower, sweet June, 

Oh, slower yet ! 

It is so long since we have met, 
So long ere we shall meet again ; 
Let the few days that still remain 

Be longer, longer, as they flow. 

Sweet June, be slow ! 

Providence Journal. 


A bird on the bonnet means a thousand 


more bugs in somebody’s garden. 


See the swallows; they are os all 


| insects ; so are all of your bird friends. 


The very advertisement you miss in this | 
paper may be the one that’s most useful | 


to you. ad them ail. 


The Farm JOURNAL has many thousand | 


more readers than it ever had before; 
| circulation creeping up. 


Tim says that he never likes to lend his | 


iron bar because he never wants to pry 
into other folks’ business. 


There is no finer thing in the world than 
| @ good character; but there is not money 
|| enough to buy one—it must be lived. 


New potatoes are ‘‘ licking good ’’; but 
|| don’t be in a hurry to dig them till ‘they 
| get some size. It is a great waste to 


| use them when they are no bigger than | 


marbles. 

It is a mistake to pull some weeds and 
throw them down where they grew. Many 
of the seeds will mature and be carried 
everywhere by the wind. Make a clean 
sweep of it and burn such pests, root and 
branch. That ends them. 

It is all right to give the boys a piece of 
|. land to work for themselves, but don’t 
_ think that is all there is toit. Help the 

little ng et their crops started right, 
' and then them to keep them right. 
| Father’s hand on the hoe by the side of 
that of his boys, lightens the work won- 
_ derfully. 

Geo. P. Ray, California, writes: ‘‘Here 
| is an idea of mine which may be acceptable 
|| fo some of the alfalfa growers. It isa 
cheaply and easily 
constructed machine 
Sor throwing up levees 
or ridges for checking 
irigation land. We 
Sind it very effective 
—easily drawn by 
two horses, and 
steered by simply 
shifting your weight 
Srom one side or the other, standing on 
the side you wish the machine to go. Run- 
ning a float alongside of levee will give the 
job a finish hard to beat. It is not pat- 
ented.’’ Thanks, friend Ray. If we need 
to irrigate that Experimental Farm your 
idea may come in handy. 








On this page are advertisements of land, tents, 
| ors, engines, wh wheels, corn crib and roofing “vis — 


ADVERTISEMENTS 














When you write an advertiser tell him yor you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 











« 3 farms on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
FOR SALE: jor bweu. - Pocomoke City, Md. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION. $10,000 offered for 
| inventions wanted. 4 B. STEVENS & CO., 
{ 650 F St., Washington, D.C. Established 1864. 











Field Force Pump Co., 4 11th St., Eimira, N.Y, 


PATENTS  i?n'pace treatise sent FREE. 


| Tellé what to invent and where to sell Ps Write today. 
Hu. HILL, 903 MeLachien 


Bidg., Washington, o. Cc. 





meg +~WADSWORTH 


awe S LIGHT KEROSENE 


ee 


we bgr ad $600 to $9390 


Most powerful light tractors ever built. Cut 
farm aap one-half. Lowest in first cost 
and a ag se. Four sizes from $600 to 
rite ay for free booklet giving cor- 
wae solution of your farm power problems. 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


=. TRACTORS 









- Is it protected against 

and theft? Is it well-cured, ready for the 
highest market price? Youcan answer all 
these questions with yes = installing a 


red orn. bay pan scientific }) 
izes. Write } 


s ee. Crib & Bin Co., 
Box 1 Wooster, Ohio 


vermin, fire 




















Send Your 
For Book 


Farm Wagon 








Name 


i About 


Economy 


Tells 
‘ne Bina) wad sy bende,. % 
10,000 hig nigh i lifts ¢ seve sepair bilie, 


ELECTRIC 
Steel Wheels 





Any 
SIZE 


Absit 





DOWN: One| 
Year to Pay} 





easy—burn less 
ieg folder gives 18 reasons 
Slow easy-to-pay factory 


U. S. Engine Works : 3710 Ogden Ave., Chicago 

















On Farms 


Where Efficiency Rules 


—where paogressizanens marks every feature 





> The are of Honor” 


A roofing of , pliable stone, made of pure Asbestos and 
. A perfect protection for otherwise perishable 


buildings. hese no paint or other protection. No maintenance 
cost. Keeps buildings cool in summer, warm in winter. Affords 


Trinidad Lake 


wonderful fire protection. 


sightly joints or laps. 


J-M REGAL ROOFING was per- 
fected to supply a demand for a 
rubber type, wool felt roofing, lower 
in price than J-M ASBESTOS, but 
containing the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co.’s standard of quality and service. 
Also applied with J-M CLEATS. 


J-M ASBESTOS SHINGLES meet the demand 
for a decorative fire-proof residence roofing that 
never needs paint. 

Your dealer keeps J-M Roofings, or 

you may order direct. Write nearest 

branch for Book No. 3830. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis 
' 3oston * i 

















Proof against every weather 
condition. Easy to lay with 
J-M Cleats, which come with 
each roll. White and attrac- 


tive—no cement-smeared, un- 


Separater Co. 


Weer Cussree. Pe USA 


B. ¥. Jobne-Menville Oeapany. 
Bew York City, Bew Tork. 
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san Francisco 
Seattle 

t. Louis 
Syracuse 2460 


april 6, 1924. 




















Sharples Separator Company, Dairy Barn, 
West Chester, Pa. 
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